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REPORT 


OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  BY  THE  SENATE  TO  INQUIRE  INTO 
THE  PROPRIETY  OF  ESTABLISHING  A  BOARD  OF  STATE  CHARITIES. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania : 

On  the  twenty-third  day  of  March,  1868,  Mr.  Worthington  offered  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  twice  read  and  adopted  : 

u  Whereas,  It  has  been  the  wise  and  settled  policy  of  the  Legislature  to 
establish  State,  charitable  and  correctional  institutions : 

^And  whereas ,  It  is  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  wants  of  these  institutions  that  accurate  information  should  be 
furnished  annually,  with  a  view  to  proper  legislation  ;  therefore, 

“  Resolved ,  That  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  by  the  Senate,  w'ho,  in 
connection  with  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  Board  of  State  Charities,  and 
make  such  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  b}r  bill  or  other¬ 
wise,  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  to  procure  a  more  appropriate  and  effi¬ 
cient  system  of  aid  to  these  institutions.” 

The  Speaker  subsequently  appointed  Messrs.  Worthington  and  Errettas 
members  of  the  committee ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  duties  devolving 
upon  them  by  their  appointment,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wickersham,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Common  Schools,  they  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  the 
following  report : 

By  a  Board  of  State  Charities  it  is  presumed  the  Senate  meant  a 
State  board  of  officers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  itself  informed  of  the 
condition  of  all  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  which  are  support¬ 
ed  or  aided  by  the  State,  or  which  are  or  may  become  subject  to  its  au¬ 
thority,  to  inquire  wffiether  they  answTer  fully  the  end  of  their  establish¬ 
ment,  to  extend  a  general  supervision  over  them,  to  receive  and  tabulate 
their  reports,  to  obtain  from  them  and  compile  for  general  use  statistics 
illustrative  of  the  great  questions  of  social  science,  and  in  an  annual  re¬ 
port  of  its  own,  to  give  to  the  Legislature  such  definite  information  con¬ 
cerning  their  wants  as  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  wise  system  of  laws 
to  regulate,  and  a  fair  and  liberal  system  of  appropriations  to  support 
them.  Accepting  this  as  an  outline  of  the  duties  that  might  be  devolved 
upon  a  Board  of  State  Charities,  if  such  a  board  be  established,  it  is  for 
your  committee  to  inquire  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  charitable  and  correctional  institutions,  or  in  their  present  re¬ 
lation  to  the  State,  that  calls  for  the  institution  of  such  a  board.  This 
question  can  not  be  fully  investigated  without  considering — 

I.  The  objects  of  a  charitable  and  correctional  character  for 
which  the  State  should  provide. 
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II.  The  past  policy  of  the  State  in  making  provision  for  its  charita¬ 
ble  AND  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

III.  The  present  condition  of  our  charitable  and  correctional  in¬ 
stitutions. 

I.  The  objects  of  a  charitable  and  correctional  character  for  which  the 
State  should  provide.  There  are  certain  of  these  objects  concerning  pro¬ 
vision  for  which  civilized  States  arc  in  good  measure  agreed  ;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case  with  respect  to  all  of  them.  It  is  a  department  of 
public  policy,  in  regard  to  which  there  seems  to  be  no  well  settled  princi¬ 
ples.  In  making  appropriations  to  charitable  and  correctional  institu¬ 
tions,  our  own  State  has  scarcely  ever  been  consistent  with  herself  for  two 
successive  years.  Our  practice  in  this  respect,  indeed,  has  been  peculiarly 
irregular  and  capricious.  There  are  charitable  institutions  in  the  State 
that  years  ago  received  a  single  appropriation,  and,  although  their  wants 
have  remained  the  same  as  then,  they  have  ever  since  been  overlooked. 
There  are  others  that  were  encouraged  by  appropri:  tions  for  several  years, 
and  afterwards  were  wholly  neglected  ;  others  that  received  an  appropria¬ 
tion  one  year,  were  denied  it  the  next,  and  again  received  it;  and  still 
others  that  prospered  on  continuous  appropriations,  while  the  friends  of 
similar  institutions  could  obtain  no  State  aid  whatever.  Appropriations 
seem  to  have  been  increased  and  diminished,  granted  and  refused,  in  good 
measure  from  personal  considerations.  This  fact  will  be  fully"  exhibited 
further  on  in  this  report.  Enough  has  now  been  stated  to  show  that  little 
can  be  learned  from  our  own  practice  in  respect  to  the  policy  that  should  be 
adopted  in  making  appropriations  to  the  class  of  institutions  now  under 
consideration.  In  nothing  else  is  there  more  need  of  sharp-sighted  states 
manship,  but  in  nothing  else  do  our  statesmen  seem  to  act  with  so  much 
blindness.  If,  then,  we  want  to  determine  the  objects  of  a  charitable  and 
correctional  character,  which  are  of  State  concern,  we  must  resort  to  theo¬ 
retical  considerations. 

Classed  with  reference  to  the  authorities  that  control  them,  the  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  may  be  divided  into:  1.  State  in- 
stitutions  ;  2.  Municipal  institutions ;  3.  Private  institutions.  This  classi¬ 
fication  needs  no  explanation ;  but  the  difficulty  consists  in  distinguishing  the 
institutions  that  ought  to  belong  to  the  first  named  class' from  those  that 
ought  to  belong  to  the  second  and  third  classes.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
State  has  a  duty  to  perform  towards  her  dependent  and  criminal  population  ; 
counties,  cities,  boroughs,  townships  must  perform  a  similar  duty,  though 
in  a  less  general  way;  and  when  all  is  done  by  public  authorities  that  can 
lie  done,  a  duty  of  the  same  kind  will  devolve  upon  private  citizens,  either  in 
their  individual  capacity,  or  in  the  capacity  of  bodies  voluntarily  organized 
or  incorporated.  How  shall  these  several  duties  be  adjusted  so  that  each 
agency  shall  perform  that  part  of  the  work  which  it  is  best  fitted  to  do? 
Before  attempting  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  State’s  duty  in  the  matter  before 
us,  for  that  is  the  main  point  we  have  in  view,  it  must  be  remarked  that  no 
conclusion  can  be  reached  that  is  not  liable  to  be  changed  by  circumstances. 
Questions  in  political  economy  and  social  science  do  not  admit  of  a  positive 
solution  like  mathematical  problems.  What  the  State  should  do  for  its  de¬ 
pendent  and  criminal  classes,  and  what  should  be  left  for  other  agencies  to  do, 
will  depend  very  much  upon  the  wealth  of  the  community,  the  dcusit\’  of 
the  population,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  people.  In 
her  infancy  Pennsylvania  did  not  need  provisions  for  charitable  and  correc¬ 
tional  purposes  of  exactly  the  same  kind,  nor  on  as  extensive  a  scale  as  is 
the  case  at  the  present  time,  and  such  provisions  deemed  suitable  now  may 
fail  to  meet  the  future  wants  of  the  State.  What  shall  be  proposed,  there- 
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fore,  will  have  reference  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  time  or  to  those  of  the 
near  future. 

Named  in  this  way  our  answer  to  the  question,  What  shall  Pennsylvania 
do  as  a  State  for  charitable  and  correctional  purposes  ? — is  as  follows: 

The  State  should  do  for  such  purposes — 

1.  What  it  can  do  cheapest. 

2.  What  it  can  do  best. 

3.  What  it  ought  to  do  as  a  whole. 

4.  What  it  has  incurred  the  obligation  to  do  as  a  State. 

The  State  should  do  what  it  can  do  at  less  expense  than  other  agencies . 
>n  important  element  in  every  well-governed  State  is  economy.  The  cost 
f  supporting  all  our  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  is  necessarily 
ery  great,  and,  in  order  not  to  augment  it  to  no  purpose,  the  State  should 
nanage  such  of  them  as  it  can  manage  more  economically  than  other  agen- 
cies.  if  at  the  same  time  it  can  manage  them  as  well.  This  principle  would 
seem  to  justify  the  policy  of  bringing  under  State  control  all  those  institu¬ 
tions  whose  inmates  are  collected  from  many  counties,  or  from  the  whole 
State.  No  one  county  or  city  could  support  great  penitentiaries  and 
houses  of  refuge  like  those  at  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg;  nor  could  any 
one  very  well  support  a  hospital  for  its  insane,  asylums  for  its  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb,  or  a  school  for  its  idiotic.  The  expense  of  establishing 
and  keeping  up  institutions  of  the  character  now  referred  to,  in  all  the 
counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  would  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  whole 
income  of  the  people. 

But  while  what  is  above  stated  is  true  at  the  present  time,  the  fact  is 
not  overlooked,  that  as  our  cities  grow  larger  and  our  counties  increase  in 
population  and  wealth,  there  will  spring  up  a  tendency  to  localize  charita¬ 
ble  and  correctional  institutions  of  all  kinds.  This  tendency  is  even  now 
indicated  by  the  passage  of  special  laws  relating  to  the  jails  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  in  counties  like  Chester,  Montgomery,  Lancaster,  Berks. 
Schuylkill  and  Dauphin.  Philadelphia,  too,  takes  care  of  her  indigent  in¬ 
sane,  and  Lancaster  has  just  erected  a  hospital  for  the  same  purpose.  Nor 
is  this  tendency  to  be  regretted.  All  that  is  here  claimed  is,  that  the  State 
should  do  what  it  can  do  more  cheaply  than  other  agencies  ;  and  long  years 
must  pass  away  before  municipal  authorities  will  voluntarily  assume  the 
burden  that  now  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  State,  even  looking  at  the 
question  apart  from  all  considerations,  save  that  of  economy. 

The  State  should  do  what  it  can  do  better  than  other  agencies.  There  are 
many  things  which  States  are  apt  to  do  badly.  As  the  times  are,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  State  is  conducted  more  loosely  than  private  business.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  think  of  making  or  saving  money  for  the  State.  It  is 
therefore  wise  policy  to  allow  the  people  to  do  for  themselves  whatever 
they  can  do  to  any  advantage — wise  policy  not  to  govern  too  much.  But 
leaving  to  local  authorities  all  that  can  be  intrusted  to  them,  in  our  pre¬ 
sent  social  condition,  there  are  some  things  that  States  must  do,  some  in¬ 
deed  that  they  alone  can  do  well ;  and  among  these  will  be  found  that  of 
making  provision  for  certain  charitable  and  correctional  purposes.  Take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  the  insane.  It  is  the  almost  universal  opinion  of 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this  unfortunate  class 
of  persons,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  care  for  them  as  they  ought 
to  be  cared  for,  where  only  a  small  number  can  be  brought  together,  and 
the  same  conclusion  will  be  arrived  at  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  • 
to  contrast  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  our  county  alms-houses  with 
their  condition  in  our  State  asylums.  TThat  is  true  in  this  respect,  with 
reference  to  the  insane,  is  also  true  in  reference  to  other  classes  of  our  de- 
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pendent  and  criminal  population.  It  is  only  in  large  institutions,  properly 
constructed,  with  numerous  attendants  and  strict  discipline,  that  these 
classes  can  be  cared  for  in  the  most  approved  manner. 

The  Slate  should  do  ivhat  belongs  to  it  as  a  whole.  This  principle  will  be 
at  once  understood  by  examples. 

A  body  of  emigrants  is  passing  through  the  State,  and  an  accident  occurs 
on  one  of  our  railroads,  by  which  many  of  them  are  injured,  ora  contagious 
disease  compels  some  of  their  number  to  seek  a  hospital ;  whose  duty  is  it  to 
care  for  them  ? 

There  are  thousands  of  persons  navigating  our  rivers  and  lakes,  working 
on  our  railroads,  digging  in  our  mines,  wandering  from  place  to  place  seek¬ 
ing  employment  or  begging  a  livelihood,  who  belong  to  no  special  locality, 
but  who  when  in  sickness  or  distress  must  be  provided  for;  upon  what  au¬ 
thority  rests  the  duty  of  doing  it  ? 

Children  are  often  found  in  our  cities  and  along  our  thoroughfares  who 
have  no  homes  and  no  friends,  of  whom  no  account  can  lie  obtained, little 
wanderers”  in  the  saddest  sense;  whose  duty  is  it  to  find  them  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  ? 

The  proper  answer  to  all  these  questions  is,  that  it  is  the  State’s  duty  as  a 
whole.  No  one  locality  should  have  a  burden  imposed  upon  it  that  belongs 
just  as  much  to  other  localities.  If  the  State  assume  it,  it  will  rest  equally 
upon  all. 

The  State  should  do  what  it  has  incurred  the  obligation  to  do  as  a  State. 
The  State  formerly  built  and  carried  on  public  works.  At  that  time  it  would 
have  been  wrong  not  to  take  care  of  its  own  employees  if  overtaken  by  di¬ 
sease  or  disabled  while  in  its  service.  The  agents  it  now  employs  ought  to 
be  assured  of  protection,  especially  if  brought  from  other  States  or  compelled 
frequently  to  change  their  residence. 

The  most  important  obligation  of  this  character  which  now  rests  upon  the 
State  as  a  State  is  the  care  of  its  soldiers’  orphans.  This  obligation,  it  is 
true,  rests  more  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States  than  upon  the 
State  Government,  but  the  General  Government  failing  to  discharge  its  duty 
towards  the  orphans  of  its  soldiers,  the  State  Government  cannot  be  back¬ 
ward  in  supplying  its  place.  The  manner  in  which  this  obligation  is  being 
discharged  will  be  considered  in  another  part  of  this  report;  the  obligation 
itself  must  be  acknowledged  here. 

Guided  by  the  principles  now  arrived  at,  it  will  not  be  very  dillicult  to  de¬ 
termine  what  institutions  of  a  charitable  and  correctional  character  the  State 
ought  to  establish  and  support. 

These  are : — 

1.  Penitentiaries  for  such  convicts  as  it  is  deemed  best  to  send  to  them. 

2.  Houses  of  refuge  or  reformatories  for  juvenile  offenders. 

3.  Asylums  for  the  insane. 

%/ 

4.  Asylums  for  the  blind. 

5.  Asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

0.  Schools  for  idiots. 

7.  Work-houses,  hospitals  or  infirmaries  for  furnishing  employment,  shel¬ 
tering  and  treating  such  persons  as  the  State  as  a  whole  is  under  obligation 
to  care  for. 

8.  Homes  for  the  friendless,  where  children  belonging  to  no  particular  lo¬ 
cality  can  be  cared  for  and  instructed. 

9.  Soldiers’  orphan  schools  or  homes. 

It  is  believed  that  this  list  exhausts  the  whole  class  of  institutions  that 
have  valid  claims  upon  the  State  for  pecuniary  support.  Outside  of  the  list, 
it  is  known  that  there  are  many  deserving  charities,  and  the  policy  that 
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grants  them  aid  may  be  wise  or  unwise ;  but  it  is  held  that  the  State,  as  a 
State,  must  found  and  support  institutions  of  the  character  indicated  above, 
or  be  false  to  its  true  interests  and  to  the  civilization  of  the  age.  To  this 
extent  State  aid  can  be  rendered  upon  broad  principles  of  public  policy, 
but  appropriations  granted  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  necessarily  assume 
a  character  partial  and  narrow. 

If  the  State  should  establish  and  support  all  the  institutions  above  indi¬ 
cated,  there  will  still  remain  work  of  the  same  kind  to  be  done  by  public 
agencies  less  comprehensive.  Xo  county  in  the  State  should  be  without  its 
jail  and  alms-house,  and  all  the  more  populous  ones  should  have  homes  for 
destitute  children. 

A  jail  is  wanted  in  every  count}",  because  there  are  every  where  vicious 
persons,  against  whom  society  must  be  protected. 

Each  county  should  have  an  alms-house,  because  there  are  among  its  popu¬ 
lation  indigent  persons,  old,  sick  and  helpless,  who  cannot  be  well  cared 
for  without  accommodations  of  this  character.  The  practice  of  placing 
such  persons  in  the  hands  of  those  who  bargain  to  feed  and  clothe  them  att 
the  lowest  price,  is  unworthy  the  civilization  of  the  present  age  and  the 
country  in  which  we  live. 

Our  populous  counties,  and  more  particularly  the  counties  in  which  there 
are  large  cities,  should  have  homes  for  destitute  children.  The  numbers  of 
such  children  now  found  in  homes  established  by  the  benevolent  in  many 
places,  and  in  our  count}"  alms-houses,  prove  the  pressing  necessity  for  this 
class  of  institutions.  It  is  these  destitute  and  friendless  children,  when 
uncared  for,  that  fill  our  houses  of  refuge,  and,  growing  in  wickedness  as 
they  grow  older,  people  our  jails  and  penitentiaries.  A  county  alms-house 
is  no  place  for  children,  surrounded  as  it  is,  by  influences  that  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  deaden  the  intellect  and  blunt  the  sensibilities,  if  not  to  lead  into  the 
paths  of  wickedness. 

II.  THE  TOLICY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  CONCERNING  CHARITABLE  AND  CORREC¬ 
TIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Dr.  Lieber,  in  his  Manual  of  Political  Ethics,  remarks,  that  4,If  society 
have  a  fair  start  in  civilization,  no  principle  can  be  sounder  than  to  leave 
as  much  to  private  exertion  as  the  public  weal,  comfort  and  morality  al¬ 
low."'  Pennsylvania  has  to  a  greater  extent  probably  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union  applied  this  principle  in  the  management  of  her  political 
affairs.  Indeed,  she  has  scarcely  ever  departed  from  it  in  her  legislation, 
except  in  the  case  of  making  certain  public  improvements,  which  experi¬ 
ment.  outside  of  her  line  of  policy,  left  her  without  a  single  canal  or  rail¬ 
road.  and  with  a  debt  of  forty  millions  of  dollars.  The  common  practice  of 
the  statesmen  who  have  legislated  for  our  State  has  been  to  leave  individual 
and  corporate  effort  as  unconstrained  as  possible,  especially  so  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  establishing  and  supporting  charitable  and  correctional  institutions. 
The  people  have  been  always  encouraged  by  grants  of  privileges,  and  often¬ 
times  by  appropriations  of  money  to  provide  such  charitable  and  correc¬ 
tional  institutions  as  in  their  existing  social  condition  thev  stood  in  need  of. 

but  the  State  has  allowed  them  to  found  these  institutions  very  much  in 
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their  own  way,  and  they  are  now  what  the  people,  not  what  the  State  has 
made  them.  The  peculiarly  unconstrained  manner  in  which  our  public  in¬ 
stitutions  have  grown  up  is  strikingly  shown  in  their  present  relation  to  the 
State.  None  of  these  institutions  are  owned,  controlled  and  wholly  sup 
ported  by  the  State ;  but  there  are  institutions  which  the  State  owns,  con 
trols  and  partially  supports ;  institutions  which  the  State  does  not  own 
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hut  controls  and  supports;  institutions  which  the  State  does  not  own,  hut 
partially  controls  and  supports;  institutions  which  the  State  neither  owns 
nor  controls,  but  partially  supports  ;  institutions  which  the  State  neither 
owns,  controls  nor  supports,  but  to  which  occasional  State  appropriations 
have  been  made;  institutions  which  the  State  neither  owns  nor  controls,  but 
which  were  once  aided  by  the  State,  but  have  been  for  a  long  time  self-sup¬ 
porting;  institutions  controlled  to  some  extent  by  general  State  laws,  but 
owned,  controlled  and  supported  by  municipalities  ;  and  institutions  which 
are  owned,  controlled  and  supported  wholly  by  private  individuals,  some  of 
them  even  not  having  acts  of  incorporation,  llut  as  this  “let  alone”  policy 
of  our  State  may  be  thought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of 
such  a  board  as  that  contemplated  in  the  appointment  of  your  committee, 
it  is  considered  proper  to  exhibit  it  fully,  by  giving  certain  facts  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  leading  public  institutions,  and  some  extracts  from  the  provi- 
visions  of  law  relating  to  their  management.  For  purposes  of  convenience, 
they  will  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;  first,  those  which  receiving  their  sup¬ 
port  and  conferring  their  benefits  without  regard  to  locality  may  be  called 
State  institutions  ;  and  second,  municipal  institutions. 


STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


1.  The  Penitentiaries — The  Western  Penitentiary  is  in  the  city  of  Alle¬ 
gheny.  The  act  incorporating  it  was  passed  March  3,  1818.  The  ground, 
ten  acres  in  extent,  upon  which  it  stands,  was  a  gift  to  the  State,  but  the 
prison  itself  was  erected  by  the  State  authorities,  and,  with  some  improve¬ 
ments  made  subsequently,  cost  $445,066.  The  total  amount  appropriated 
to  its  support  since  1838  is  $441,613,  and  the  amount  for  the  year  1868  is 
$42,500.  The  Eastern  Penitentiary  was  built  by  the  State  and  the  land 
purchased  by  the  same.  It  was  incorporated  by  an  act  passed  March  20, 
1821,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  the  following  year.  The  original  cost 
of  the  prison  was  $620,000,  and  the  annual  appropriations  to  it  from  the 
State  since  1838,  amount  to  $409,269,  that  for  the  year  1868  being  $22,000. 

The  annual  appropriations  made  to  these  prisons  are  designed  to  provide 
additions  to  them,  keep  them  in  repair,  and  to  pa}’  the  salaries  of  officers 
and  employees.  The  courts  appoint  the  inspectors,  and  the  practical  man¬ 
agement  of  the  prisons  is  in  their  hands.  It  takes  its  character  quite  as 
much  from  their  peculiar  views  of  prison  discipline  and  policy  as  from  any 
positive  provisions  of  law.  The  following  extracts  from  the  act  relating 
to  the  State  penitentiaries  will  show  how  the  expenses  of  keeping  the  con¬ 
victs  are  paid : 

“Section  11.  The  expenses  of  keeping  the  convicts  in  said  Eastern  and 
Western  penitentiaries  shall  be  borne  by  the  respective  counties  in  which 
they  shall  be  convicted,  and  said  expense  shall  be  paid  to  said  inspectors  by 
orders  to  be  drawn  by  them  on  the  treasurers  of  said  counties,  who  shall 
accept  and  pay  the  same:  Provided ,  That  the  said  orders  shall  not  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  said  treasurers  before  the  first  Monday  of  May  in  each  and  every 

%/  %/  • 

year:  And  provided  also ,  That  the  said  inspectors  shall  annually,  on  or  be¬ 
fore  the  tirst  day  of  March  in  each  year,  transmit  by  the  public  mail  to  the 
commissioners  of  such  counties  as  may  have  become  indebted  for  convicts 
confined  in  said  penitentiaries,  an  account  of  the  expense  of  keeping  said 
convicts,  which  account  shall  be  signed  by  said  inspectors,  and  be  sworn  or 
affirmed  to  by  them  and  attested  by  the  clerk;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
said  commissioners,  immediately  on  receipt  of  said  accounts,  to  give  notice 
to  the  treasurers  of  their  respective  counties  of  the  amount  of  said  ac- 
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counts,  with  instructions  to  collect  and  retain  moneys  for  the  payment  of 
said  orders  when  presented.  *  *  *  *  * 

“Section  12.  Hereafter  the  expenses  of  conveying  convicts  from  the  sev¬ 
eral  counties  of  this  Commonwealth  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  peniten¬ 
tiaries,  shall  be  paid  by  the  counties  from  which  such  convicts  may  be  sent, 
and  no  repeal  of  this  act,  in  general  terms,  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  repeal 
this  provision.” 

2.  The  Houses  of  Refuge.  The  Eastern  House  of  Refuge,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  was  incorporated  by  an  act,  passed  March  23,  1826.  Of  the 
sum  used  to  purchase  ten  acres  of  ground  and  to  erect  thereupon  the  neces¬ 
sary  buildings,  the  State  gave  $20,000  00,  and  the  remainder,  $92,445  11, 
was  contributed  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  by  private  individuals. 
Since  it  went  into  operation  the  State  has  made  appropriations  to  this  refuge 
for  repairs  and  salaries  amounting  to  $421,500  00.  The  appropriation  for 
1868  was  $35,000  00.  The  Western  House  of  Refuge  is  in  the  city  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  and  was  incorporated  b}T  an  act,  passed  22d  of  April,  1850.  The  ten 
acres  of  ground  originally  purchased,  cost  10,000  00,  and  the  buildings 
erected  upon  it  cost  $129,725  04.  Of  this  sum  the  State  contributed  $20,- 
000  00,  and  the  rest  was  made  up  by  philanthropic  individuals  who  felt 
an  interest  in  the  object  contemplated  in  its  foundation.  In  addition  to  the 
sum  above  named  given  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  State  has  ap¬ 
propriated  $303,250  00,  for  improvements,  repairs  and  salaries.  The  ap¬ 
propriation  for  1868,  was  $28,000  00. 

Private  individuals  continue  to  make  considerable  contributions  to  both 
refuges. 

The  relation  of  the  two  houses  of  refuge  to  the  State,  being  substantially 
the  same,  is  shown  by  the  following  sections  of  “An  Act  to  incorporate  an 
association  for  the  establishment  of  a  House  of  Refuge  for  Western  Penn- 
sylvania.” 

“Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met ,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same ,  That  all  such  persons  as  shall 
become  subscribers  to  an  association,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided, 
shall  be  a  corporation  and  bod}T  politic  in  law,  by  the  name,  style  and  title 
of  the  House  of  Refuge  of  Western  Penns3dvania,  and  by  that  name,  style 
and  title  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  with  the  power  to  have  a  common 
seal,  and  to  change  the  same  at  pleasure  ;  to  establish,  erect  and  manage  the 
House  of  Refuge,  in  the  county  of  Allegheny,  and  to  make  contracts  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  same,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  by  that  name  and  title  be  capable 
in  law  of  purchasing,  holding  and  conveying  any  estate,  real  or  personal, 
for  the  use  of  said  corporation  ;  and  to  establish  Iw-laws  and  orders  for  the 
regulation  of  the  institution  and  the  preservation  and  application  of  the 
funds  thereof:  Provided ,  The  same  be  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  Commonwealth. 

“  Section  2.  That  every  person  who  shall  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  such 
association,  and  pay  to  the  funds  of  the  institution  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
or  ten  dollars  annually  for  the  term  of  six  3~ears,  shall  be  a  member  for  life  ; 
and  an3’  person  paying  the  sum  of  two  dollars  annually,  shall  be  a  member 
while  he  continues  to  contribute  the  said  sum ;  such  pa3Tinent  to  be  made  at 
the  time  and  in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  b3~  the  by-laws  of  the  said  as¬ 
sociation. 

“  Section  3.  That  the  estate  and  concerns  of  the  said  association  shall  be 
conducted  b3T  the  following  officers,  to  wit :  a  president,  a  vice  president,  a 
treasurer,  a  secretary  and  twelve  managers,  of  whom  five  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  who  shall  appoint  from  their  own 
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body  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  prescribe  the  duties  of  each.  That  the 
members  of  the  said  association  shall  meet  within  thirty  days  after  five 
thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  subscribed  for  the  purposes  provided  by 
the  act,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  annually  thereafter,  at  such 
place  within  the  county  of  Allegheny  as  the  board  of  managers  may  from 
time  to  time  appoint,  and  of  which  the  president,  or  in  case  of  his  absence 
or  refusal  to  give  the  same,  the  vice  president,  or  any  member  of  the  said 
association,  shall  give  notice  in  at  least  two  of  the  daily  papers  published 
in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  elect  by  a  plurality  of  votes  the  aforesaid  offi¬ 
cers  ;  and  whenever  any  vacancy  shall  occur  by  death,  resignation  or  other¬ 
wise,  the  same  shall  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  by  such  person 
(being  a  subscriber  to  the  articles  of  association)  as  the  board  of  managers 
for  the  time  being,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  appoint:  Provided ,  That 
.  the  notice  of  the  lirst  election  may  be  given  by  a  committee  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

“Section  5.  That  the  board  of  managers  shall  provide  a  suitable  building 
as  a  House  of  Refuge,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  or  county  of  Allegheny,  and 
establish  such  regulations  respecting  the  religious  and  moral  education, 
training,  employment,  discipline  and  safe  keeping  of  its  inhabitants,  as  may 
be  deemed  expedient  and  proper. 

w  Section  6.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  managers  of  said 
House  of  Refuge,  at  their  discretion,  to  receive  into  their  care  and  guardian¬ 
ship  infants,  males  under  the  age  of  twrenty-one  years  and  females  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  committed  to  their  custody,  in  either  of  the  following 
modes,  to  wit : 

“  1.  Infants  committed  by  an  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace,  on  the  com¬ 
plaint,  and  due  proof  made  thereof,  by  the  parent,  guardian  or  next  friend 
of  said  infant,  that  by  reason  of  incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct  such  infant 
has  rendered  his  or  her  control  beyond  the  power  of  parent,  guardian  or 
next  friend,  and  made  it  manifestly  requisite  that,  from  regard  to  the  morals 
and  future  welfare  of  such  infant,  he  or  she  should  be  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  managers  of  the  said  House  of  Refuge. 

“  2.  Infants  committed  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  where  complaint  and 
due  proof  have  been  made  that  such  infant  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  guar¬ 
dianship  of  the  managers  of  the  said  House  of  Refuge,  in  consequence  of 
vagrancy  or  of  incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct,  and  that  from  moral  de- 
pravity  or  otherwise  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  or  next  friend,  in  whose 
custod}r  such  infant  may  be,  such  guardian  or  next  friend  is  incapable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  exercise  the  proper  care  and  discipline  over  such  incorrigible  or 
vicious  infant. 

“3.  Infants  who  shall  be  taken  or  committed  as  vagrants,  or  upon  any  cri¬ 
minal  charge,  or  duly  convicted  of  criminal  ollences,  as  may  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  or  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions 
of  the  peace  of  any  county  within  the  Western  district;  and  the  said  man¬ 
agers  shall  have  power  to  place  the  said  children  committed  to  their  care, 
during  their  minority,  at  such  employment,  and  cause  them  to  be  instructed 
in  such  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  as  may  be  suitable  to  their  years  and 
capacities;  and  they  shall  have  power,  at  their  discretion,  to  bind  out  the 
said  children,  with  their  consent,  as  apprentices  during  their  minority,  to 
such  persons  and  at  such  places,  to  learn  such  proper  trades  and  employ¬ 
ments  as  in  their  judgment  will  be  most  conducive  to  their  reformation  and 
amendment,  and  will  tend  to  the  future  benefit  and  advantage  of  such  chil¬ 
dren. 

u  Section  7.  That  the  said  managers  ma}r,  from  time  to  time,  make  by-laws, 
ordinances  and  regulations,  relative  to  the  management,  government,  instruc- 
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tion,  discipline,  employment  and  disposition  of  the  said  children  while  in  the 
House  of  Refuge  (not  contrary  to  law)  as  the}7  may  deem  proper ;  and  they 
may  appoint  such  officers,  agents  and  servants  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
to  transact  the  business  of  said  corporation,  and  may  designate  their  duties. 
And  further,  the  said  managers  shall  annually  lay  before  the  contributors,  on 
the  first  Monday  of  January,  and  transmit  to  the  Legislature  a  report,  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  number  of  children  received  into  said  House  of  Refuge,  the  dis¬ 
position  which  shall  be  made  of  them  by  instructing  or  employing  them  in  the 
said  House  of  Refuge,  or  by  binding  them  out  as  apprentices,  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  said  managers,  and  generally  all  such  facts  and  particu¬ 
lars  as  may  tend  to  exhibit  the  effects,  whether  beneficial  or  otherwise,  of 
the  said  association ;  and  the  right  is  hereby  reserved  to  the  Legislature,  to 
alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  act. 

“  Section  8.  That  the  children  received  by  said  managers,  under  the  con¬ 
viction  of  airy  court  within  the  said  Western  district,  shall  be  clothed,  main¬ 
tained  and  instructed  by  the  said  managers  at  the  public  expense  of  the 
proper  county  from  which  they  came ;  and  the  accounts  of  said  children 
shall  be  kept  by  the  said  managers  in  the  same  manner  that  the  accounts  of 
convicts  in  the  penitentiaries  are  now  directed  to  be  kept  by  the  inspectors 
thereof.” 

From  the  provisions  of  law  above  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  houses 
of  refuge  are  private  corporations,  regulated  in  a  general  way  b}7  the  State. 
Their  boards  of  managers  are  required  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  and,  in  return,  the  Legislature  puts  in  their  hands,  annually,  certain 
appropriations}  in  money,  which  they  disburse  at  their  own  discretion,  for 
the  purposes  named  in  the  acts  of  incorporation.  These  appropriations 
fluctuate  in  amount  according  to  the  demands  of  the  institutions,  and  the 
opinion  entertained  in  respect  to  their  wants  by  the  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

3.  The  Asylums  for  the  Insane.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  hos¬ 
pital  is  located  near  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  and  was  incorporated  b}T  an  act 
passed  April  14tli,  1845.  It  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in 
1851.  The  farm  attached  to  the  asylum  was  donated  for  the  purpose  by 
citizens  of  Dauphin  county,  the  grounds  were  laid  out  and  graded  with 
money  derived  from  the  sale  of  a  certain  property  near  Gray’s  Ferry,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  upon  which  the  erection  of  a  hospital  had  been  commenced,  many 
years  before,  and  abandoned;  but  the  buildings  were  put  up,  and  all  the 
fixtures  provided  by  the  State.  Miss  Dix  collected  about  §5,000  00  in 
Philadelphia,  §4,000  00  of  which  were  used  in  erecting  two  museums  and 
reading  rooms,  and  in  the  purchase  of  two  large  libraries  and  book-cases 
for  the  wards,  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses,  and  various  articles  for  the 
amusement  of  the  patients,  and  the  remaining  §1,000  00  are  invested  in 
United  States  six  per  cent,  bonds.  The  original  cost  of  the  building  and  fix¬ 
tures  was  about  §135,000  00.  The  State  has  appropriated,  in  support  of 
the  institution,  in  all,  §443,600  00.  The  appropriation  for  1868  was  §30,000 
00.  In  the  case  of  this  asylum  the  buildings  are  owned  by  the  State  ;  and 
the  Governor  appoints  the  full  board  of  nine  managers,  who  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  institution. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital  is  located  on  the  Ohio  river,  seven 
miles  from  the  city'  of  Pittsburg,  and  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pa¬ 
tients  November  11th,  1861.  The  present  institution  for  the  insane  grew 
out  of  a  hospital  established  in  the  cit}7  of  Pittsburg,  by  an  act  of  incorpo¬ 
ration  approved  March  18th,  1848,  for  the  reception  and  care  of  the  “in¬ 
sane  and  afflicted,  as  well  as  the  sick,  helpless  and  infirm.”  The  benevo¬ 
lent  individuals  who  started  this  project  obtained  a  donation  of  twenty- 
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foil*  acres  of  land,  and  erected  upon  it  a  large  and  commodious  building. 
It  was  opened  for  patients  in  1853,  and  they  soon  became  so  numerous,  es- 
pecially  those  of  the  insane  class,  that  the  managers  were  compelled  to  ap- 
pl}r  to  the  Legislature  for  aid  in  providing  an  additional  building  for  an  in¬ 
sane  department;  and  $10,000  00  were  granted  in  1855,  in  answer  to  this 
application,  and  $20,000  00  more  in  1850.  By  this  time  a  new  building 
had  been  resolved  upon,  and  the  managers  purchased,  .wholly  from  funds 
raised  by  individual  contributions,  a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres,  at  a  place 
they  called  u  Dixmont,”  and  erected  thereon  the  tine  structure  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  insane.  The  amount 
of  money  appropriated  to  this  institution  by  the  State,  for  both  buildings 
and  support,  is  $481,341  00.  The  appropriation  for  1808  was  $101,000  00. 
The  amount  contributed  by  private  individuals  is  $70,414  80. 

Unlike  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lunatic  asylum,  the  hospital 
buildings  at  Dixmont  do  not  belong  to  the  State,  and  of  the  board  of  thirty- 
four  managers  only  three  are  appointed  b}r  the  Governor.  The  others  are 
either  elected  annually,  by  the  contributors,  or  have  become  life  members 
by  the  subscription  of  $1,000  00  each.  The  Governor,  judges  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  courts  of  record  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  are  ex-officio  visitors  of  both  institutions.  Both  institutions  receive 
patients,  whose  friends  support  them,  at  prices  agreed  upon  between  them 
and  the  officers  of  the  institutions.  The  amount  received  from  this  class 
of  patients  for  the  year  1867,  at  the  Western  hospital,  was  $43,980  58,  and 
at  the  Eastern  hospital  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  such  patients, 
but  the  report  does  not  show  the  amount  of  money  received  from  them. 
From  the  following  section  of  an  act  passed  April  22,  1863,  and  relating 
mainly  to  the  Western  hospital,  but  containing,  in  the  section  quoted,  pro¬ 
visions  substantially  in  force  at  both  of  them,  it  will  be  seen  in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  treatment  of  the  indigent  insane  throughout  the  Commonwealth  is 
provided  for: 


“  Section  3.  The  commissioners  of  the  several  counties,  hereinafter 
named,  shall  have  power  to  send  to  said  hospital  any  indigent  insane  per¬ 
sons  under  their  care,  or  confined  in  the  jails  of  their  respective  counties, 
and  not  awaiting  trial  for  any  offence  or  crime  punishable  with  imprison¬ 
ment  or  death,  provided  that  the  physician  of  said  hospital  shall  deem  them 
proper  subjects  for  treatment  in  said  hospital;  the  county,  on  sending  an}* 
insane  person  or  persons,  to  be  liable  to  pay  to  said  hospital  all  expenses 
of  the  care,  medical  attendance,  maintenance,  removal  to  and  from  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  in  case  of  death,  the  funeral  expenses  of  such  persons;  and  the 
several  constituted  authorities  having  charge  of  the  poor  in  the  respective 
counties,  cities,  townships  and  poor  districts,  in  the  counties  hereinafter 
named,  shall  have  like  power  to  send  to  said  hospital  such  indigent  insane 
persons,  under  their  charge,  as  they  may  deem  proper  subjects;  and  the 
counties  wherein  such  poor  districts  are  situate  shall  be  severally  liable  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  care,  medical  attendance,  maintenance,  (not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  dollars  per  week,)  removal  to  and  from  the  hospital,  and  in 
case  of  death,  the  funeral  expenses  of  such  paupers,  with  remedy  over 
against  the  proper  poor  district,  as  hereinafter  provided.” 

The  criminal  insane,  with  certain  exceptions,  are  also  provided  for  in  very 
much  the  same  way,  their  expenses  being  paid  by  the  counties  in  which  they 
have  settlement. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  diseased,  poor  and 
lunatics  was  established  by  private  citizens  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  un¬ 
der  a  charter  from  the  Colonial  Legislature,  in  the  year  1750.  In  the  year 
1840  the  insane  patients  were  removed  to  the  buildings  erected  for  their  ac- 
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commodation  in  West  Philadelphia.  The  department  for  the  sick  and*that 
for  the  insane  are  separate  organizations,  hut  under  the  same  corporation 
and  board  of  managers.  The  property  owned  by  the  corporation  is  probably 
worth  $200,000  00.  In  its  early  history  the  institution  received  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  British  Parliament  and  from  the  Colonial  and  State  Legisla¬ 
tures,  but  for  many  ’rears  the  State  has  aided  it  in  no  way  except  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  exempting  its  property  from  taxation. 

The  New  Brighton  Retreat  is  a  small  hospital  for  the  insane,  located  at 
the  town  of  New  Brighton,  in  the  county  of  Beaver.  It  was  established  in 
1862  by  a  private  individual.  The  State  has  appropriated  in  its  aid  the  sum 
of  $1 0,000  00,  but  lias  never  attempted  to  exercise  the  slightest  control  over  it. 

The  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  Deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Clifton  Hall  asylum  for  the  insane,  in 
Delaware  county,  are  private  institutions,  and  have  never  received  any  State 
aid. 

■i.  Institutions  for  the  Blind ,  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Idiotic.  These  insti¬ 
tutions  are  classed  together  because  their  relation  to  the  State  is  the  same. 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  located  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
went  into  operation  in  March,  1833.  The  grounds  were  purchased  and  the 
original  buildings  erected  with  funds  contributed  by  individuals,  wutli  the 
exception  of  $20,000  00,  which  sum  was  appropriated  by  the  State.  The 
State  also  appropriated,  in  1834,  $10,000  00  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  and  since  1840,  the  State  appropriations  have  amounted  to  about 
$500,000  00,  mostly  for  the  support  of  the  indigent  blind.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  year  1868  was  $33,000  00. 

The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  is  made  by  law  patron  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  but  that  the  State  exercises  no  control  over  it  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  sections  of  the  act  of  incorporation. 

“Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  audit  is  hereby 
enacted  by  die  authority  of  the  same ,  That  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  and  all  who,  according  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws,  sha'l  become  members  thereof,  be  and  they  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  same  name  and  style,  to  have  per¬ 
petual  succession,  and  be  capable  to  take,  hold  and  enjo}r  lands,  tenements 
and  hereditaments,  to  use  a  common  seal,  and  to  break,  alter  or  renew  the 
same  at  pleasure  :  Provided ,  That  the  clear  yearly  value  of  the  real  and 
personal  estate  by  them  held  shall  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

“Section.  2.  The  said  institution  shall  be  governed  by  such  constitution, 
laws  or  by-laws  as  are  now  in  existence,  until  the  same  be  altered  by  the 
members  thereof,  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  said  constitution  ;  and 
that  the  said  institution  shall  have  power  to  make,  alter  or  repeal  their  con¬ 
stitution  or  laws,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  deem  expedient :  Provided , 
That  no  law  or  bj’-law  shall  be  valid  which  may  be  in  opposition  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
this  Commonwealth.” 

The  States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  have  paid  for  the  sup¬ 
port,  at  the  institution,  of  a  considerable  number  of  indigent  blind  from 
those  States. 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  also  located  in  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Its  act  of  incorporation  was  approved  February  8,  1821.  The 
original  cost  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  was  $108,770  68,  of  which  the 
State  gave  $36,000  00,  including  $8,000  00  given  in  1821  to  aid  the  funds 
of  the  institution.  The  State  has  also  given  about  $700,000  00  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  maintenance  of  indigent  deaf  mutes  in  the  institution.  The 
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States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  have  also  made  quite  large 
appropriations  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Pennsylvania  appropriation  for 
1868  was  $35,000  00.  The  amount  contribuited  by  private  individuals  is 
$107,852  83. 

The  relation  of  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  State  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  institution  for  the  blind,  the  leading  section 
in  the  act  incorporating  the  former  being  copied  word  for  word  in  the  act 
incorporating  the  latter. 

The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  feeble  minded  children  is  located 
at  Media,  in  the  county  of  Delaware.  The  act  incorporating  it  was  ap¬ 
proved  the  7th  of  April,  1853.  For  lands  and  building  purposes  the  State 
lias  contributed  to  this  institution  the  sum  of  $97,500  00,  and  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  private  individuals  to  the  same  purposes  amount  to  $83,918  00. 
For  the  education  and  support  of  indigent  children,  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  contributed  $127,358  00,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  $8,036  05,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  $19,592  52,  the  State  of  Delaware  $3,494  44,  and  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  $108,087  61.  The  State  appropriation  for  1868  was  $20,- 
000  00.  The  act  incorporating  the  Training  school  differs  somewhat  in 
detail  from  those  incorporating  the  two  institutions  above  named,  but  its 
relation  to  the  State  is  the  same.  All  three  of  them  are  the  outgrowth  of 
private  benevolence;  all  of  them  are  managed  exclusively  by  boards  of  di¬ 
rectors  elected  by  the  contributors ;  all  of  them  receive  pay  pupils  as  well 
as  public  ones ;  all  of  them  have  been  patronized  by  other  States,  and  to 
all  of  them  the  Legislature  of  this  State  has  made  large  appropriations, 
without  claiming  any  supervisory  power  over  them,  or  any  representation 
in  their  boards  of  management. 

5.  Hospitals ,  Infirmaries ,  &c.  Penns}Tlvania  is  peculiarly  rich  in  this 
class  of  charitable  institutions,  all  of  them  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  phi¬ 
lanthropic  individuals.  The  State,  however,  has  granted  aid  to  some  of 
them.  Of  this  class  may  be  named  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  iu  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  received  two  thousand  pounds  from  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  before  it  became  a  State ;  the  Wills’  hospital,  in  Philadelphia,  to  which 
the  State  has  appropriated  $6,500  00;  Penn  Widows’  asylum,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  to  which  the  State  has  appropriated  $10,000  00;  Soldiers’  Home,  in 
Philadelphia,  to  which  the  State  has  appropriated  $16,250  00;  Episcopal 
hospital,  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  the  State  has  appropriated  $10,000  00  ; 
Rosine  association,  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  the  State  has  appropriated 
$2,000  00 ;  Old  Man’s  Home,  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  the  State  lias  appro¬ 
priated  $1,000  00 ;  Marine  hospital,  in  Erie,  to  which  the  State  has  appro¬ 
priated  $20,000  00;  Mercy  hospital,  in  Pittsburgh,  to  which  the  State  has  ap¬ 
propriated  $8,000  00;  and  the  Pittsburgh  infirmary,  in  Pittsburgh,  to  which 
the  State  has  appropriated  $8,000  00.  To  show  how  capriciously  these  ap¬ 
propriations  have  been  made,  the  following  table  will  be  presented  : 


Table  showing  the  years  in  which,  appropriations  were  made  to\hospitals ,  infirmaries ,  rf;c. 
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This  strange  legislation  is  made  to  seem  more  strange  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  is  a  number  of  other  institutions  in  the  State  belonging  to* 
the  same  class,  to  all  appearance  equally  deserving,  which  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  State  aid. 

6.  Homes  and  Asylums  for  Friendless  Children.  Many  homes  and  asy¬ 
lums  for  friendless  children  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  object  of  these  institutions,  and  the  powers  gene¬ 
rally  granted  them,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  extracts  from  the 
act  incorporating  “The  Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,”  the  best 
known  institution  of  the  class  : 

“  Whereas,  A  number  of  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  have  formed 
an  association  for  the  laudable  and  benevolent  purpose  of  educating  and 
providing  for  friendless  and  destitute  children: 

uAnd  whereas ,  The  General  Assembly  of  this  Commonwealth  are  willing 
to  encourage  such  purposes  ;  therefore, 

“Section  I.  lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representaiives  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met ,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same ,  That  * 
and  their  associates  be  and  they  are  hereby  incorporated  and  made  a  body 
politic  in  law,  by  the  name,  style  and  title  of  “The  Northern  Home  for 
Friendless  Children,”  and  by  that  name,  st}de  and  title,  shall  have  per¬ 
petual  succession,  with  power  to  have  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to 
change  at  pleasure,  to  make  contracts  relative  to  the  institution,  to  sue 
and  to  be  sued,  to  plead  and  to  be  impleaded,  and  by  that  name,  style  and 
title  be  capable  of  purchasing,  holding,  taking  and  conveying  any  estate, 
real  or  personal,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation :  Provided ,  The  an¬ 
nual  income  of  said  estate  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars,  nor  be 
applied  to  any  other  purposes  than  those  for  which  this  association  is 
formed,  to  fix  the  quorum  of  the  board  of  managers,  and  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  appoint  such  officers  as  may  be  requisite,  to  establish  such 
other  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  as  said  corporation  shall  judge  neces¬ 
sary  or  expedient  for  the  due  management  of  the  concerns  of  the  said  cor¬ 
poration :  Provided ,  That  the  same  be  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  Commonwealth. 

“Section  2.  That  every  person  who  shall  annually  pay  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
May,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  or  upwards,  shall  be  a  member  of  said  North¬ 
ern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  while  such  person  so  contributes,  and 
every  person  who  shall  pay  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  shall  be  a  member 
for  life. 

“Section  3.  The  affairs  and  concerns  of  said  Northern  Home  for  Friend¬ 
less  Children  shall  be  conducted  by  a  board  of  managers,  consisting  of 
twenty-four  ladies,  and  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  sixteen  gentle- 

The  amounts  appropriated  by  the  State  in  aid  of  homes  and  asylums,  and 
the  years  in  which  the  appropriations  were  made,  may  be  seen  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table.  The  only  institution  of  the  kind  known  to  have  received 
money  from  the  State,  not  exhibited  in  the  table,  is  the  St.  James'  Orphan 
asylum,  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  which  received  $10,000  00.  in  installments 
of  $1,000  00  a  year,  commencing  in  the  year  1830,  and  the  Orphan  asylum 
of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  which  received  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  for 
five  or  six  years,  commencing  in  1838,  out  of  dividends  on  stock  owned  by 
the  State  in  the  Allegheny  bridge  company. 
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The  whole* amount  appropriated  to  these  institutions  is  $129,500  00,  (the 
only  one  of  them  receiving  continuous  appropriations  being  the  Northern 
Home  for  Friendless  Children.)  The  good  policy  of  granting  them  aid,  in 
some  impartial  and  systematic  manner,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  they  pre¬ 
vent  a  vast  amount  of  crime  and  pauperism.  In  all  their  investigations 
your  committee  have  found  no  field  in  which  benevolence  can  exert  itself 
to  more  purpose  than  in  that  of  rescuing  friendless  children  from  wretch¬ 
edness  and  vice. 

7.  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools.  The  history  of  the  establishment  of  our 
Soldiers’  orphan  schools  differs  from  that  of  the  other  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  being  to  a  greater  extent  the  creatures  of 
law;  but  this  might  be  expected,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  designed  to 
meet  an  emergency  in  our  social  affairs,  and  with  the  passing  away  of  that 
emergency  the}’  will  cease  to  exist. 

In  1864  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  Governor  to  accept  the  sum  of 
$50,000  00,  donated  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  company,  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  destitute  orphan  children  of  deceased  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  to  appropriate  it  in  such  a  manner  as  he  might  deem  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  accomplish  the  object.  The  Governor  carried  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Legislature,  and  thus  established  our  present  system  of  Soldiers’  or¬ 
phan  schools. 

There  were  on  the  80th  of  September,  1868,  forty  institutions  in  the  State 
in  which  soldiers’  orphans  were  receiving  maintenance  and  instruction,  and 
the  number  of  children  attending  them,  at  the  time  mentioned,  was  three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty.  Three  hundred  and  two  were  discharged 
during  the  past  year,  having  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

The  buildings,  furniture  and  fixtures  of  these  schools  are  owned  by  pri¬ 
vate  individuals,  but  the  State  retains,  in  the  hands  of  a  superintendent  and 
two  inspectors,  complete  control  over  the  schools  in  all  respects.  They  are 
in  the  strictest  sense  State  institutions,  except  in  the  matter  of  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  property. 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  State  to  support  these  schools, 
up  to  June  1,  1869,  including  that  received  from  the  railroad  company,  is 
$1,347,631  46.  This  is  a  magnificent  sum,  applied  to  a  noble  purpose. 

General  Remarks.  The  relation  of  our  principal  public  institutions  to  the 
State  is  fairly  exhibited  in  the  statements  which  have  now  been  made  respect¬ 
ing  them.  From  them  it  will  be  seen  that  Pennsylvania  has  not  a  single  chari¬ 
table  or  correctional  institution  which  is  owned,  controlled  and  exclusively 
supported  by  the  State. 

The  State  owns  and  has  full  control  of  the  two  penitentiaries,  but  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  keeping  the  convicts  is  borne  by  the  several  counties  from  which 
they  are  sent.  The  Pennsylvania  asylum  for  the  insane  has  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  State  as  the  penitentiaries.  And  these  are  the  only  public 
institutions,  except  the  Soldiers’  orphan  schools,  over  which  the  State  exer¬ 
cises  direct  control. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  hospital  for  the  insane  has  a  State  represen¬ 
tation  of  three  members  out  of  thirtv-four  in  its  board  of  managers,  and 
admits  patients  at  the  expense  of  the  counties  from  which  they  are  sent,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Pennsylvania  asylum  admits  them. 

With  respect  to  the  other  institutions  to  which  the  State  has  contributed 
money,  the  houses  of  refuge,  the  institutions  for  the  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  school  for  feeble-minded  children,  hospitals,  infirmaries,  asylums, 
homes,  &c.,  &c.,  the  State  has  no  representation  in  their  boards  of  manage¬ 
ment,  and  no  way  that  would  satisfy  a  business  man  of  looking  after  the 
interest  it  has  in  them.  All  these  institutions  were,  without  exception, 
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founded  by  benevolent,  public-spirited  citizens,  who,  unable  to  find  the 
needed  means  to  fully  carry  out  their  good  intentions,  applied  to  the  State 
for  aid.  This  aid,  once  obtained,  was  frequently  again  applied  for,  in  some 
cases  with  so  much  success  as  to  become  an  annual  contribution,  but  in 
many  with  so  little,  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  it.  It  has 
frequently  been  granted  or  withheld,  not  in  virtue  of  any  settled  line  of 
policy,  but  from  the  force  of  the  adventitious  circumstances  that  happened 
to  exert  a  controlling  influence  at  the  moment.  Our  public  institutions 
have  grown  up  in  this  way ;  but  the  question  has  now  become  an  important 
one,  as  to  whether  the  time  has  not  come  when,  without  destroying  their 
individuality,  or  crippling  their  management  with  hurtful  restrictions,  the 
State  should  adopt  a  policy  better  calculated  to  make  known  their  wants, 
and  to  secure  the  needed  appropriations  to  supply  them.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  a  State  containing  four  millions  of  people, 
are  necessarily  an  interest  of  great  magnitude.  To  cover  the  whole  ground 
they  must  be  numerous  in  kind,  and  varied  in  character;  and  it  is  simply 
impossible  for  the  State  to  discharge  its  duty  towards  them,  without  or¬ 
ganizing  them  into  a  system.  And  the  interests  of  the  institutions  them¬ 
selves  must  lead  them  to  desire  this  change.  As  it  is,  if  any  institution 
feels  that  it  has  a  claim  upon  the  State,  to  secure  an  appropriation  it  must 
send  its  friends  to  Harrisburg  to  beg — sometimes  to  bore — the  Legislature 
for  the  money.  Ever}^  }rear,  when  the  appropriation  bill  is  under  consid¬ 
eration,  in  the  lobby  of  the  two  houses  may  be  seen  anxious,  though  often 
humiliated  friends  of  our  several  public  institutions,  watching  its  progress. 
To  them  the  chance  of  getting  money  seems  almost  like  the  chances  of  a 
lottery,  and  that  cherished  interests  are  often  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
are  totally  without  information  on  the  subject  upon  which  they  are  called 
to  vote.  The  motions  made  and  the  votes  taken  on  this  bill,  often  show 
that  the  members  are  legislating  by  guess.  If  the  recommendations  which 
will  be  made  in  this  report  be  adopted,  these  undignified  proceedings  will 
come  to  an  end,  and  both  benefactors  and  beneficiaries  will  be  able  to  act 
in  a  manner  more  becoming  the  great  interests  involved. 

MUNICIPAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  principal  public  institutions  supported  by  municipalities  are  jails  and 
poor-houses.  In  cities  and  the  more  populous  counties  there  ought  to  be 
work-houses  and  homes  for  destitute  children,  but  none  of  these  have  yet 
been  established  by  municipal  authority,  except  in  the  county  of  Allegheny, 
where  a  work-house  upon  an  improved  plan  and  to  cost  $400,000  00,  is  now 
in  the  course  of  erection. 

Our  leading  counties  must  soon  provide  themselves  with  both  classes  of 
institutions.  No  long  explanation  is  necessary  in  order  to  show  the  relation 
of  jails  and  poor-houses  to  the  State,  but  something  must  be  said  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  that  of  each  class  of  institutions. 

1.  County  Jails. — All  the  powers  the  State  has  reserved  in  reference  to  the 
management  of  county  jails  is  contained  in  the  following  sections  of  the  act 
regulating  them : 

u  Section  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors,  sheriffs  or  other  pc  r- 
sons  having  charge  of  any  penitentiary  or  jail  within  this^  Commonwealth, 
to  transmit  to  the  secretary  thereof,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February 
in  each  and  every  year,  a  full  statement  in  detail  of  the  condition  of  such 
penitentiary  or  jail,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  the 
previous  December,  showing  the  number  of  prisoners  committed  to  such 
penitentiary  during  the  3Tear,  distinguishing  the  convicts,  the  prisoners  for 
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trial,  witnesses  and  other  persons  committed,  and  the  offences  of,  or  with 
which  they  have  been  convicted  or  charged,  and  other  causes  of  commitment ; 
and  the  sex  and  color  of  the  persons  in  every  class  so  distinguished,  and 
how  many  were  insane  at  the  time  of  their  commitment;  and  further,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  convicts,  distinguishing  persons  sentenced  to  separate  labor  from 
persons  otherwise  sentenced,  and  of  each  class  of  persons  sentenced,  show¬ 
ing  the  age,  the  place  of  nativity  and  conviction,  and  the  term  of  sentence, 
and  whether  the}’  had  been  previously  convicted,  and  how  often  and  where 
imprisoned;  whether  they  could  read  or  write  or  had  learned  a  trade  at  the 
time  of  commitment ;  whether  they  had  been  apprenticed  and  served  out 
the  full  term  of  apprenticeship  ;  whether  married  or  single  ;  and  such  state¬ 
ment  shall  further  show  the  length  of  imprisonment  of  witnesses,  the  aver¬ 
age  imprisonment  of  all  other  persons  than  witnesses  and  persons  sentenced, 
and  how  many  of  such  other  persons  received  during  the  year  were  returned 
to  court,  and  how  many  of  them  were  discharged,  and  in  what  manner  dis¬ 
charged  ;  distinguishing  the  prisoners  for  trial,  persons  committed  as  va¬ 
grants,  as  disorderly  persons,  for  breach  of  the  peace  and  others,  and  of  the 
whole  number  of  prisoners  in  such  penitentiary  or  jail  during  the  year  ;  how 
many  were  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  by  pardon  or  otherwise ; 
how  many  escaped ;  how  many  died  ;  the  cases  of  sickness,  and  the  nature 
thereof;  how  the  prisoners  are  classified,  their  different  trades  and  occupa¬ 
tions,  if  any,  while  in  such  penitentiary  or  jail;  whether  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  the  prisoners  for  doing  over-work,  or  for  receiving  in  any  other 
manner  the  profits  of  their  labor  ;  whether  any,  and  what  provision  is  made 
to  furnish  such  prisoners  as  need  it,  with  clothing  or  pecuniary  aid  on 
their  discharge  ;  whether  a  physician  is  regularly  employed  to  attend  the 
sick ;  what  provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  prisoners  in  such  peni¬ 
tentiary  or  jail  at  the  end  of  the  year,  distinguishing  sex  and  color  in  each 
class  ;  the  receipts  of  the  prison,  and  the  sources  from  which  derived  ;  the 
amount  of  expenditure,  arranged  under  general  heads,  and  so  as  to  show 
the  costs  per  diem  of  each  prisoner ;  the  personal  property  belonging  to  such 
penitentiary  and  jail,  and  the  cash  value  thereof,  together  with  any  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  said  inspectors,  sheriffs  or  an}r  other  persons  having  charge 
of  said  penitentiary  or  jail  may  deem  useful. 

41  Section  8.  Every  county  prison  which  shall  be  hereafter  erected  within 
this  Commonwealth,  shall  be  so  constructed,  that  every  person  committed 
'thereto,  whether  upon  conviction  or  otherwise,  may  be  confined  separate 
and  apart  from  every  other  person  committed  thereto,  due  regard  being  had, 
in  the  plan  of  construction,  to  the  health  of  the  persons  to  be  so  confined; 
and  that  before  any  county  prison  shall  be  erected  in  this  Commonwealth, 
the  plan  of  construction  of  such  prison,  drawn  sufficiently  in  detail  for  the 
clear  comprehension  thereof,  shall  be  submitted,  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  county  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  built,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and  shall  be  inspected  and  approved  by  him.  and  so  certified  by 
him  on  the  plan,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  commissioners 
aforesaid,  at  the  time  of  their  submitting  the  original  as  aforesaid,  and  shall 
lie  signed  by  the  said  Secretary,  and  be  filed  and  remain  in  his  office.” 

Poor  Houses.  By  a  general  law  of  the  Commonwealth  the  poor  are  cared 
for  in  the  township  or  district  wherein  they  have  settlement.  This  law 
provides  for  the  election  of  township  officers,  called  overseers  of  the  poor, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  all  dependent  persons,  to  find  employment 
for  all  who  can  work,  to  grant  temporary  relief  to  those  who  may  have  set¬ 
tlement  in  other  districts,  to  bind  out  poor  children,  to  recover  property  of 
paupers,  &c.,  &c.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  Newr  England  plan  of 
intrusting  important  political  responsibilities  in  the  hands  of  the  town  or 


township  authorities.  In  Pennsylvania  the  general  policy  has  been  to  elect 
county  officers  to  do  many  things  that  in  New  England  are  done  by  town 
officers;  and  hence  the  puor  laws  above  referred  to  have  been  superseded, 
in  a  majority  of  our  counties,  by  special  laws  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  regulation  of  poor  houses,  as  a  county  interest.  These  special 
laws,  in  all  cases,  it  is  believed,  give  the  county  authorities  therein  named 
the  power  to  build  such  houses  for  the  poor  as  they  may  see  fit,  and  to 
manage  the  unfortunate  class  of  persons  who  become  their  inmates,  and  al1 
that  appertains  to  them,  in  their  own  way.  Not  even  annual  reports  are 
required  from  them  by  the  State. 

General  Remarks.  The  sections  of  the  law  we  have  quoted  in  reference 
to  county  jails,  remain  almost  a  dead  letter  on  our  statute  books,  and,  as  has 
been  seen,  the  State  makes  no  attempt  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  poor 
in  the  several  counties.  To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  this  policy 
would  indicate  a  system  of  prison  and  poor-lions0  management  wanting,  in 
both  uniformity  and  efficiency.  Our  system,  or  want  of  system,  could  not 
well  be  worse,  and  the  Legislature  should  apply  the  proper  remedy,  by  re¬ 
quiring  every  jail,  and  every  poor-house  in  the  Commonwealth,  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  some  State  authority,  and  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
that  authority.  Both  jails  and  poor-houses  should  be  constructed  according 
to  plans  furnished  by  the  State,  and  a  central  board  could  impart  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  the  management  of  these  institutions,  and,  by 
making  the  good  of  some  known  to  others,  create  a  healthful  competition 
a  mono-  them  all. 


III.  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  OUR  CHARITABLE  AND  CORRECTIONAL  IN¬ 
STITUTIONS. 


Your  committee  spent  some  six  weeks  in  visiting  the  principal  public  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  State,  in  order  to  become,  by  personal  inspection,  acquainted 
with  their  present  condition.  This  knowledge  was  felt  to  be  necessary,  as  a 
first  step  in  the  investigation  required  by  the  Senate.  Still,  it  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  province  of  the  committee  to  examine  into  the  minutiae  of 
the  administration  of  the  institutions  visited,  or  to  make  detailed  suggestions 
for  their  improvement ;  but  the  object  had  in  view  was  simply  to  collect  such 
facts  as  might  throw  light  upon  the  question  as  to  the  dvantages  that  would 
be  likely  to  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  State  Charities. 
Incidentally,  however,  some  facts  were  gathered,  and  some  conclusions  were 
arrived  at,  which,  while  they  may  not  be  without  present  value,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
do  something  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  full  reports  of  a  permanent  board, 
should  the  Legislature  deem  it  good  policy  t^)  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  such  an  agency.  The  principal  institutions  visited  will  be  referred  to  in¬ 
dividually. 

PENITENTIARIES. 


THE  EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

This  penitentiary  is  so  well  known,  both  in  its  external  arrangements  and 
its  internal  management,  that  no  detailed  description  of  either  is  deemed 
necessary.  The  inspectors  are  gentlemen  of  high  social  position,  and  they 
have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subjects  of  prisons  and  prison  discipline, 
and  entertain  fixed  opinions  concerning  them.  They  advocate  the  separate 
system  as  a  matter  of  principle.  The  officers,  too,  are  men  of  intelligence, 
and  seem  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  several  positions. 
Every  thing  about  the  penitentiary,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  indicated  good 
management,  a  fact  which  would  be  as  readily  acknowledged  by  persons  op- 
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posed  to  the  peculiar  system  of  discipline  in  use  there,  as  by  those  in  favor 
Of  it. 

The  prisoners  are  kept  separate,  but  not  solitary.  They  are  visited  b}' 
their  oilicers,  and,  under  certain  restrictions,  by  authorized  persons  from  out¬ 
side  of  the  prison.  The  little  yards,  attached  to  most  of  the  cells,  enable  the 
prisoners  to  enjoy  the  full  light  of  day,  and  breathe  the  pure,  fresh  air,  but 
they  are  too  small  to  furnish  much  opportunity  for  exercise. 

The  principal  kinds  of  labor  engaged  in  by  the  convicts  are,  cordwaining, 
cane-work,  and  weaving.  The  work  is  almost  exclusively  carried  on  in  the 
calls.  A  little  gardening,  blacksmithing,  and  house-work  are  done  outside 
of  them,  but  it  is  seldom  that  two  or  more  convicts  are  permitted  to  work 
together.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  many  convicts  had  not  full  work,  owing 
to  the  low  price  which  could  be  obtained  for  the  products  of  their  labor. 

The  penitentiary  library  contains  about  three  thousand  volumes,  and  the 
system  of  secular  and  religious  instruction  seems  to  be  as  well  devised  as 
the  circumstances  will  admit. 

The  bodily  and  mental  health  of  the  convicts  appeared  to  be  good,  and 
the  statistics  of  the  penitentiary  seem  to  justify  the  claims  of  its  officers, 
that  it  is  effecting  the  ends  of  prison  discipline,  as  well  as  any  other  similar 
institution  in  the  country,  if  not  better. 

During  the  year  18 67,  291  convicts  were  received  into  the  penitentiary, 
234  were  discharged,  leaving  the  whole  number  in  the  institution,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  626.  The  average  population  for  the  year  was  594. 

Excluding  from  the  calculation  the  amount  of  the  State  appropriation, 
this  penitentiary  failed  to  support  itself,  for  the  year  1867,  by  $48,468  36. 
The  State  appropriation  for  1868  was  as  follows  :  For  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  the  officers,  $20,000  00  ;  for  alteration  of  block  number  one.  $43,- 
('00  00;  for  repairs,  $2,000  00;  for  books  and  stationery  for  convicts, 
$650  00  ;  and  for  each  discharged  convict  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  or 
whose  residence  is  within  fifty  miles  thereof,  the  sum  of  $5,  and  $10  for  each 
discharged  convict  whose  residence  or  settlement  is  fifty  miles  or  over  from 
the  penitentiary. 

To  add  weight  to  what  has  heretofore  been  brought  b}*  other  parties  to 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  it  may  be  said — 

1.  That  if  the  penitentiary  is  not  to  be  relieved,  in  some  way,  of  its  in¬ 
creasing  population,  it  must  be  enlarged.  There  were,  at  the  date  of  our 
visit,  625  convicts  in  the  penitentiary,  and  there  are  cells  for  only  540. 
Two  prisoners  are,  therefore,  in  many  cases,  placed  in  one  cell,  thus  mar¬ 
ring,  if  not  destroying  altogether,  the  peculiar  features  of  the  penitentiary 
discipline.  At  the  best,  communication  between  the  prisoners  can  not  be 
wholly  prevented;  but  this  kind  of  association  gives  every  facility  for  it,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  inmates  of  tne  same  room  are  concerned. 

2.  There  should  be  rooms  provided  for  a  hospital.  In  a  late  report  the 
warden  remarks,  that  “The  comparative  freedom  from  the  prevalence  of  any 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  which  the  penitentiary  has  hitherto  en¬ 
joyed,  rendered  unnecessary,  and  consequently  has  left  us  without  suitable 
hospital  arrangements  to  meet  such  a  contingency,  should  it  unhappily  arise.” 

3.  A  storehouse,  or  rooms  for  storing  goods,  are  needed.  It  mars  the 
otherwise  neat  appearance  of  every  thing,  to  see  packages  of  manufactured 
goods,  or  piles  of  materials  to  be  worked  up,  lying  about  loose  in  the  corri¬ 
dors. 


THE  WESTERN  PENITENTIARY 


‘fhe  inspectors  of  this  prison  seem  anxious  to  manage  its  affairs  in  an  un¬ 
exceptionable  manner.  They  are,  however,  by  no  means  as  firmly  convinced 
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as  those  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  that  the  system  of  solitary,  or  separate 
confinement,  as  practiced  in  Pennsylvania,  is  the  best  possible  system  of 
prison  discipline ;  and  they  do  not  enforce  it  very  rigidly.  Some  of  them, 
at  least,  would  be  glad  to  see  the  system  modified. 

The  officers  of  the  prison  appear  to  attend  faithfully  to  their  several  du¬ 
ties. 

The  capacity  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  is  318  cells,  and  the  number  of 
convicts  confined  there,  at  the  date  of  the  last  report,  December  3-1  st,  1867, 
was  486,  thus  making  it  necessary  to  place  two  prisoners  in  a  majority  of 
the  cells.  This  necessity  greatty  increases  the  difficulty  of  preserving  order, 
and  would  render  the  enforcement  of  the  separate  system  practically  impos¬ 
sible,  even  though  the  inspectors  were  more  disposed  to  enforce  it  than  they 
are.  Besides,  so  crowded  is  the  prison,  and  such  are  the  defects  of  its  con¬ 
struction,  that  what  is  known  in  one  part  of  it,  can  be  rapidly  communicated 
to  all  the  other  parts. 

If  no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  penal  policy  of  the  State,  this  peniten- 
tiary  should  be  speedily  enlarged,  or  a  new  one  built  in  its  stead.  The  latter 
course  would  probably  be  the  wiser  one.  The  construction  of  the  building 
is  in  several  respects  very  defective,  and  it  P  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  so 
changed  as  to  answer  the  purposes  which  the  advancing  civilization  of  the 
age  is  demanding  that  our  prisons  should  subserve.  The  rooms  used,  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  as  a  prison  hospital,  were  a  disgrace  to  the  State,  but 
during  the  past  summer  much  better  accommodations  were  provided  for  the 
sick;  and  in  connection  with  these,  there  were  also  provided  additional  bath 
rooms,  a  number  of  cells  for  female  convicts,  and  several  strong  cells  in¬ 
tended  for  the  safe-keeping  of  convicts  who  proved  refractory.  All  these 
improvements  were  much  needed.  The  authorities  of  the  prison  think  tliej' 
ought  to  have  a  school  room  and  a  chapel;  and  the  Legislature,  so  far  re¬ 
laxing  the  law,  made  an  appropriation  last  winter  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  them.  The  experiment  of  congregate  study  and  congregate  worship, 
in  one  of  our  prisons,  would  be  a  matter  of  much  interest,  but  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  any  more  money  should  be  expended  in  repairing  or  making 
additions  to  a  building  which,  in  a  few  years  at  farthest,  must  be  condemned 
us  unfit  for  its  present  use. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  }rear  1867  there  were  in  the  Western  Penitentiary 
418  convicts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  }Tear  there  were  486. 

The  State  appropriation  to  this  penitentiary  in  1867  was  $21,300  u0,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  amount  allowed  to  discharged  convicts,  and  the  amount  paid 
to  it  by  the  several  counties  that  keep  their  convicts  in  it,  and  by  the  United 
States  government,  reached  the  sum  of  $43,188  60.  In  regard  to  the  availa- 
bility  of  convict  labor,  the  inspectors  say,  that  “the  large  proportion  of  re¬ 
cent  convicts  are  necessarily  unproductive,  coming,  as  they  mostly  do,  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  a  trade,  and  the  confined  limits  of  the  cell  forbidding  the 
erection  of  suitable  machinery.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
in  our  Pennsylvania  system,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  teach  a  prisoner  a  trade. 
It  requires  much  time  and  the  exercise  of  much  patience.  If  we  could  work 
our  convicts  on  the  congregate  plan,  they  could  all  be  made  available  at  once, 
and  in  this  way  relieve  the  counties  from  the  burden  of  even  their  partial 
sustenance.  But  we  have  to  meet  issues  as  they  present  themselves  to  us. 
These  prisoners  must  be  fed  and  clothed  whether  they  return  remunerative 
labor  or  not.  Under  the  circumstances  we  get  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  work  out  of  the  prisoners  that  is  practicable.  If  the  result  is  unsatis¬ 
factory,  let  it  be  attributed  to  the  right  cause.  Discard  your  cell  labor, 
change  your  separate  S}Tstem  and  adopt  the  congregate,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  use  the  muscle  and  skill  of  the  prisoner  much  more  to  the  advantage  of 
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tin.1  Commonwealth.  Alter  all,  however,  instead  of  pecuniary  profit  being 
t lie  governing  motive  in  the  management  of  the  penitentiary,  its  permanent 
object  should  be  the  protection  of  society,  the  punishment  of  the  culprit, 
and,  if  possible,  his  reformation.” 

SUGGESTIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  OUR  PENITENTIARIES. 

« 

Our  two  penitentiaries  will  accommodate,  one  in  a  cell,  858  convicts,  and 
there  were  confined  in  them,  at  the  close  of  the  }rear  1807,  1,112.  This 
startling  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  that  of  the  increase  of  our  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  probable  proportionate  increase  of  crime,  forces  us  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  State  must  very  soon  provide  some  additional  means  of 
confining  her  convict  population.  This  can  be  done  in  one  of  three  ways: 

1.  By  enlarging  the  two  penitentiaries  which  we  already  have. 

2.  By  building  a  new  penitentiaiy  somewhere  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State. 

3.  By  adopting  the  policy  of  allowing  each  county  to  erect  a  prison  suita¬ 
ble  for  the  confinement  of  many  convicts  now  sent  to  the  penitentiaries. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  a  commission,  authorized  ly  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  is  now  inquiring  into  the  various  systems  of  prison  discipline,  and 
will  probably  soon  report  the  results  of  their  investigations,  your  committee 
do  not  deem  it  proper  to  indicate  further  the  views  they  have  come  to  en¬ 
tertain  on  this  subject. 


REFUGES. 


THE  EASTERN  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 


There  were  at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  the  White  Department  of  the  East¬ 
ern  House  of  Refuge  1195  bo}’s  and  80  girls,  and  in  the  Colored  Department 
87  boys  and  36  girls,  making  in  all  a  population  of  593. 

We  found  substantially  true  the  following  statement  taken  from  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  board  of  managers: 

“The  children  rise  at  twenty  minutes  before  six  o'clock  in  the  winter,  and 
at  five  o’clock  in  the  summer ;  and  after  repairing  to  the  washing  rooms, 
they  go  to  the  school-rooms.  Here  they  have  fainil}'  worship,  and  then  enter 
upon  their  studies,  in  which  they  are  engaged  until  half-past  seven  o'clock, 
at  which  hour  they  breakfast.  That  meal  over,  after  a  short  recess  in  the 
yard,  they  go  to  the  workshops,  and  are  occupied  at  their  work.  They  dine 
at  noon,  and  at  one  o’clock  P.  M.  return  to  the  work-shops,  where  they  re¬ 
main  until  five  o’clock  P.  M.  in  summer,  and  half-past  four  in  winter.  They 
take  their  evening  meal  at  five  o’clock. 

u  After  some  time  spent  in  the  play-ground,  they  go  to  the  school-rooms, 
and  remain  there  until  eight  o’clock,  when  the}'  retire  for  the  night.  They 
are  engaged  seven  hours  and  a  half  in  the  work-shops,  about  four  in  study, 
enjoy  two  hours  in  recreation,  and  are  allowed  about  nine  for  sleep. 

u  Their  diet  is  abundant  and  nutritious.  Great  care  is  given  to  personal 
cleanliness.  The  male  inmates  have  two  spacious  pools,  where  they  can 
enjoy  daily  baths  during  the  warm  season,  and  as  often  in  the  cold  as  is  re¬ 
quisite.  The  girls  are  provided  with  separate  bath-tubs.  In  addition  to  the 
scholastic  instruction  imparted  to  the  pupils  during  the  week,  they  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Sunday  school,  where  they  are  taught  by  kind  friends. 

u  There  is  a  well  selected  library,  for  the  use  of  the  inmates,  which,  while 
it  affords  delightful  amusement,  furnishes  them  with  valuable  information. 

“  The  boys  are  engaged  in  brush-making,  shoe-making,  box-making,  and 
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the  blacksmith’s  shop.  The  girls  are  taught  household  duties,  a  few  shoe- 
fittino;  and  binding. 

“The  inmates  do  not  remain  in  the  house  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  complete  knowledge  of  any  kind  of  handicraft,  but  they  acquire  habits 
of  order  and  industry,  and  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  tools.  When 
they  leave  the  institution  they  are  fitted  to  be  valuable  apprentices. 

“  The  board  hold  a  stated  meeting  every  Thursday  afternoon. 

“A  committee  of  the  board  visits  the  refuge  once  every  week,  and  makes 
an  examination  of  the  establishment,  examines  all  recent  commitments,  hears 
all  applications  from  the  parents  or  friends  of  the  children,  and  reports 
thereon  to  the  board.  The  committee  on  discipline  and  economy  attends  at 
the  house  at  least  once  in  each  month,  and  more  frequently,  when  requisite. 
The  committee  on  employment  lias  the  supervision  of  the  work-shops.  The 
repairs  of  the  buildings  are,  when  required,  made  under  the  direction  of  an 
appropriate  committe'e.  The  committee  on  the  chapels  procures  clergymen, 
or  other  suitable  persons,  to  impart  religious  instruction  to  the  inmates  on 
Sunday  morning  and  afternoon.  The  committee  on  the  schools  visits  and 
examines  them  twice  a  month. 

“  When  the  inmates  are  prepared  to  leave  the  refuge,  they  are  reported  by 
the  superintendent  to  the  indenturing  committee.  This  committee  are 
charged  with  the  important  duty  of  endeavoring  to  procure  suitable  places 
for  the  children. 

“It  is  of  great  importance  that,  on  leaving  the  house,  they  should  be 
placed  in  comfortable  homes,  and  with  persons  who  will  carry  out  the  course 
of  instruction  begun  in  the  house.  The  duties  of  the  committee  are  very 
arduous ;  and  it  would  tend  to  lessen  them,  if  kind  and  judicious  citizens 
would  aid  in  procuring  such  places  as  would  be  appropriate  for  the  inmates. 
The  committee  meets  twice  every  month.  The  discipline  of  the  refuge  is  pa¬ 
rental,  but  exact;  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  managers  that  their  wards  should 
be  influenced  by  love  rather  than  by  fear,  and  that  they  should  regard  this 
school  as  a  cherished  home,  where,  when  they  conduct  themselves  in  a  be¬ 
coming  manner,  they  will  always  meet  a  hearty  welcome.  That  they  feel  it 
to  be  a  home  is  shown  hy  the  frequent  visits  which  they  pay  to  it.  These 
visits  are  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  those  engaged  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  institution.” 

The  income  of  the  institution,  from  all  sources,  for  the  year  1861,  was 
$79,768  39,  and  its  expenditures  $78,571  56. 

THE  WESTERN  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

The  population  of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge,  May  6,  1868,  was  199 
bo}rs  and  55  girls,  in  all  254;  and  the  care  of  the  authorities  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  was  being  extended  to  some  300  others,  wffio  had  left  it  and  w'ere  serving 
their  apprenticeship.  The  buildings,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  were  clean, 
well  kept,  and  in  good  repair. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  the  Refuge  industries,  which  seemed  to  be  in 
a  satisfactory  condition,  both  bo}rs  and  girls  spending  the  hours  allotted  to 
labor  at  some  kind  of  work  suited  to  their  age  and  sex.  The  health  of  the 
children  was  good,  and  well  cared  for  by  appropriate  hygienic  measures. 

The  secular  schools,  Sabbath  schools  and  religious  services  all  seem  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  The  teachers  state, 
however,  that  while  much  information  can  be  imparted  to  the  children,  few 
of  them  remain  long  enough  for  the  proper  training  of  their  moral  nature. 
The  children  have  access  to  a  library  containing  about  900  volumes.  The 
boys  have  a  string  band,  and  a  brass  band  of  twenty-one  instruments. 
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One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  larger  boys  have  been  formed  into  a  military 
company,  whose  evolutions  are  very  creditable. 

The  discipline  of  the  institution  is,  in  all  respects,  excellent.  It  is  very 
strict  but  kind,  and  secures  the  best  of  order  throughout  the  whole  estab¬ 
lishment,  as  well  in  the  kitchen  and  dining  hall  as  in  the  work-shop  and 
school  room.  The  institution  is  a  model  of  its  kind  in  this  respect. 

The  moral  results  of  the  institution  are  summed  up  in  the  following  sig¬ 
nificant  paragraph,  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the  superintendent :  “Moral 
effects  are  not  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration,  but  after  careful 
inquiry  we  find  that  at  least  seventy -five  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  have 
gone  out  from  the  refuge  are  doing  well,  and  are  faithfully  and  industriously 
performing  their  part  in  the  labors  and  duties  of  life.  Of  those  who  have 
have  done  badly,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  fatal  result  is  owing,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  unhappy  curse  of  parentage,  which  often  extends 
through  time  into  eternity;  its  terrible  influence  will  only  there  be  fully 
known.  Were  it  not  for  the  consoling  faith  that  the  saving  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ  will  be  mightier  than  all  the  poAver  of  hereditary  sin,  we  should  often¬ 
times  despair,  when  we  see  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  so  fearfully  visited 
upon  the  children.” 

The  income  of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  from  all  source?,  for  the 
year  1807,  Avas  $81,990  74,  and  its  expenditures  $77,867  74. 


REMARKS  RESPECTING  OUR  HOUSES  OF  REFUGE. 


The  good  polic}'  of  establishing  institutions  for  juvenile  offenders  and 
wayward  youth  must  be  obvious  to  all  persons  Avho  reflect  seriously  upon  our 
present  social  condition.  It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  from  these  classes,  that 
our  jails  and  penitentiaries  are  peopled,  and  “an  ounce  of  prevention,”  here 
as  well  as  elseAvhere,  “is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.”  Our  houses  of  refuge 
are  doing  a  noble  work,  and  richly  deseiwe  all  and  more  than  all  the  aid  and 
encouragement  they  haA^e  received.  It  is  belieA'ed,  however,  that  the  plan 
upon  which  they  are  constructed  and  managed  is  susceptible  of  improA'e- 
ment,  and  that  at  least  one  additional  institution  of  the  same  kind  is  needed 
to  supply  the  Avant  they  are  designed  to  fill. 

The  walls  of  the  Eastern  Refuge  enclose  about  six  acres,  and  those  of  the 
Western  about  four  acres.  These  small  areas,  the  structure  of  the  buildings 
and  the  Avhole  appearance  of  things  about  them  make  these  institutions  seem 
Arery  much  like  prisons.  For  certain  classes  of  juvenile  offenders,  this  ar¬ 
rangement  may  be  the  best ;  but  it  is  thought  that  a  Aviser  policy  Avould  pro¬ 
vide  for  large  numbers  of  the  children  now  confined  in  these  refuges,  and 
for  others  like  them,  an  institution  situated  in  the  country,  with  surround¬ 
ings  and  a  system  of  government  quite  different.  Ohio  established  about 
the  3rear  1855  an  institution  of  the  kind  avc  have  in  mind,  called  the  Ohio 
Reform  School.  The  folloAving  brief  description  of  it  will  be  read  with  in¬ 
terest  : 

“The  Ohio  Reform  School  is  located  upon  a  farm  of  1,170  acres,  six  miles 
south  of  Lancaster,  Fairfield  county,  Ohio.  The  farm  is  situated  on  what 
are  called  the  “  Hocking  hills,”  being  five  or  six  hundred  feet  above  the  lcA*el 
of  the  Hocking  valley.  The  climate  at  this  elevation  is  delightful  and  health¬ 
ful,  and  the  scenery  and  surroundings  are  beautiful.  The  soil  is  thin  and 
unproductHe,  being  composed  of  clay  and  sand,  and  underlaid  at  a  depth  of 
from  tAvo  to  eight  feet  Avith  sand  rock.  The  timber  consists  mostly  of  a 
small  growth  of  pine,  oak  and  chestnut.  About  one-fourth  of  the  farm  is 
sufficiently  level  to  admit  of  cultivation  with  the  plow,  the  balance  being 
composed  of  slopes  and  ravines,  a  part  of  which  may  at  some  time  be  profit- 
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bly  converted  into  vineyards.  There  are  now  about  four  hundred  acres  of 
land  cleared,  the  balance  being  set  with  a  thick  growth  of  underbrush  and 
small  timber.  The  farm  seems  to  be  very  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
many  kinds  of  fruit,  especially  the  peach.  In  consequence  of  the  pure,  dry 
atmosphere,  grapes  of  superior  quality  can  also  be  produced.  The  orchards, 
including  the  vineyards  and  small  fruits,  now  cover  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  the  remainder  of  the  cleared  portion  being  devoted  to  gardening, 
the  raising  of  farm  products  and  pasturage.  Fruit  growing,  gardening  and 
the  raising  of  nursery  trees,  if  not  always  remunerative  pecuniarily,  has  been 
found  very  profitable  employment  for  the  elevation  of  the  minds  of  wayward 
boys. 

“  Shop  labor  is  carried  on  sufficiently  to  manufacture  the  shoes  and  clothing 
for  the  institution;  also  to  do  the  blacksmithing  and  carpenter  work  needed. 

‘•The  buildings  are  located  near  the  southern  line  of  the  farm,  and  includ¬ 
ing  yards,  lawns  and  play-grounds,  occupy  ten  acres  of  ground.  The  lawns 
are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  ornamented  with  evergreens,  shrubs  and  flowers. 

“  The  buildings  include — one  main  building,  eight  family  buildings,  three 
bathing  houses,  two  shop-buildings,  two  large  barns,  a  wood  house,  bake 
house,  lock-up,  wash  house,  ice  house,  dry  house,  corn  house  and  tool  house, 
together  with  several  out-buildings.  The  main  building  is  154  feet  long,  12 
feet  wide,  with  40  feet  width  of  wing,  and  is  two  stories  high  above  the 
basement.  In  the  basement  are  two  furnace  rooms,  an  ironing  room,  a  store 
room,  and  four  large  cellar  rooms.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  office,  recep¬ 
tion  room,  parlor,  five  dining  rooms,  kitchen,  two  store  rooms,  vestibule  to 
chapel,  two  halls  and  one  sleeping  room  for  domestics.  On  the  second  floor 
are  the  chapel,  reading  and  lecture  room,  hospital,  Acting  Commissioner’s 
family  rooms,  two  guest  rooms,  and  rooms  for  teachers  and  employees. 

u  Tin  new  family  buildings  are  51  feet  long  by  36  wide,  and  are  two  stories 
high  above  the  basement.  The  basement  contains  a  furnace  room,  tank 
room,  and  a  large  wash  room,  which  is  also  used  for  a  play  room  in  stormy 
weather.  On  the  first  floor  are  two  rooms  for  the  Elder  Brother  and  his 
family,  and  a  large  school  room.  The  school  room  is  also  used  as  a  boys’ 
sitting  room,  and  for  evening  and  devotional  exercises.  The  second  storv 
contains  the  bo}rs  dormitory,  a  small  sleeping  room  for  the  Assistant  Elder 
Brother,  a  room  for  the  boys  Sunday  clothing  and  a  night  closet.  These 
buildings  are  plainly  but  neatly  finished  and  furnished,  and  make  a  verj^ 
comfortable  and  pleasant  home  for  a  family  of  fifty  boys. 

u  The  first  ten  boys  were  received  into  the  institution  from  the  Cincinnati 
House  of  Refuge,  January  30,  1858.  Since  that  date,  eight  hundred  boys 
have  been  received,  of  which  number  two  hundred  and  forty  now  remain. 
The  boys  are  classed  in  families,  and  are  cared  for  by  officers  called  Elder 
Brothers.  Each  family  contains  fifty  boys,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of 
an  Elder  Brother,  an  Assistant  Elder  Brother  and  a  female  teacher. 

“  No  high  fences,  walls,  bolts  or  bars  are  used  to  restrain  the  boys,  or  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  escaping.  By  kind  treatment  and  judicious  management, 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  boys,  at  all  times,  can  be  trusted  to  go  to  any 
part  of  the  farm,  or  even  to  town  on  business  without  supervision,  and  with¬ 
out  any  danger  of  their  escaping.” 

That  this  Ohio  institution  has  proved  very  successful  appears  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  late  report  of  the  authorities  who  control  it. 
The  report  says  :  “  It  should  be  remembered  that  our  institution  is  radically 
different  from  any  previously  established  reformatories  in  our  country. 
Ohio  is  justly  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  State  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  family  s}rstem  instead  of  the  House  of  Refuge  or  congregate  plan. 
Such  being  the  fact,  it  is  with  no  little  State  pride  that  we  have  seen  the 
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Ohio  Reform  Farm  School  pronounced  the  model  reformatory,  by  commit¬ 
tees  from  other  States,  in  their  reports  to  their  State  authorities,  and  to 
find  that  New  Jersey  and  other  States  have  adopted  our  system  and  the 
style  of  our  family  buildings,  while  Indiana  has  taken  her  superintendent 
and  matron,  and  New  Jersey  her  assistant  superintendent,  from  among  our 
officers.  Other  States  are  materially  modifying  their  houses  of  refuge  and 
bringing  them  nearer  to  our  plans  and  methods  of  operation.” 

We  were  pleased  to  learn  at  our  recent  visit  that  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  Eastern  Refuge  has  the  family  system  under  consideration,  and  the 
day  will  doubtless  come  when  the  present  property,  located  as  it  is  in  a 
portion  of  the  city  which  is  now  built  up,  will  be  sold  and  the  institution 
moved  away  some  distance  from  the  city  and  located  on  a  farm.  The  man¬ 
agers  seem  already  to  contemplate  establishing  a  branch  institution  in  the 
country,  for  in  their  last  report  they  say  with  reference  to  the  children  in 
the  colored  department,  “  That  their  health  has  been  improved  during  their 
residence  in  t lie  house,  the  board  have  no  doubt,  but  the}'  are  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  much  more  benefited  in  the  country,  where  the  inmates 
would  enjoy  greater  opportunities  of  being  in  the  fresh  air.  Under  this 
impression  the  managers  propose,  when  an  opportunity  shall  offer,  to  erect 
suitable  accommodations  for  them  in  the  country.”  What  is  said  here  as 
applicable  to  colored  children  will  be  discovered  in  the  end  to  be  applicable 
to  white  children,  and  this  and  othei  not  less  potent  reasons  will  eventually 
cause  the  removal  of  the  buildings  from  their  present  locality.  In  this 
view  we  are  ready  to  doubt  the  policy  of  enlarging  the  present  buildings, 
a  measure  contemplated  by  the  managers,  although  they  are  very  much 
crowded. 

The  Western  Refuge,  too,  is  beginning  to  find  itself  cramped  for  want  of 
room,  if  not  disturbed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  city,  which  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  it ;  and  we  are  led  to  infer,  from  the  following  extract  from  a  late 
report  of  the  superintendent,  that  he  is  almost  ready  for  the  reform  we  medi¬ 
tate.  lie  says :  u  Were  it  not  for  the  feverish  restlessness  and  impatience 
of  restraint,  often  manifested  during  the  first  few  weeks’  residence  in  the  in¬ 
stitution,  the  high  walls  might  be  taken  away,  and  bolts  and  bars  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  Indeed,  we  have  often  spent  entire  days  with  the  doors  open, 
and  no  lock  or  bolt  between  the  children  and  the  outside  world.  The  bo  vs 
are  often  intrusted  with  important  keys.  They  act  as  door-keepers  and 
messengers,  and  have  never  yet  betrayed  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.'' 

Rut  whether  this  radical  change  in  our  mode  of  conducting  our  institu¬ 
tions  for  juvenile  offenders,  be  adopted,  or  otherwise,  no  one  who  acquaints 
himself  with  the  subject  can  doubt  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  will  estab- 
lisli  a  reform  school,  on  the  plan  of  the  Ohio  school,  somewhere  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State.  The  establishment  of  such  an  institution  would  relieve  our 
present  refuges  of  their  surplus  population ;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  chil¬ 
dren  confined  in  our  county  jails,  and  hundreds  more  running  loose  in  our 
streets,  taking  lessons  in  every  kind  of  vice,  who  ought  to  be  cared  for  in 
such  an  institution.  Hesitation  is  felt  about  sending  them  to  a  house  of 
refuge;  but  the}'  would  be  sent  much  more  freely  to  a  reform  school.  No 
one  can  estimate  the  moral  advantages  of  such  an  institution ;  and  its  cost 
would  be  much  more  than  gained  by  the  effect  it  would  have  in  lessening 
the  amount  of  crime  committed  among  11s. 

In  addition  to  these  general  suggestions,  your  committee  think — 

1.  That  as  the  State  makes  large  appropriations  to  the  houses  of  refuge, 
it  should  have  a  representation  in  their  boards  of  managers. 

2.  That  the  contract  system  of  labor  now  in  use  at  both  refuges  should  be 
abandoned.  No  care  exercised  in  the  management  can  prevent  it  from  pro¬ 
ducing  bad  effects. 
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HOSPITALS  FOE  THE  INSANE. 

LUNATIC  HOSPITAL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  location  of  this  institution  at  the  seat  of  government,  where  it  is 
visited  by  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  causes  it  to  be  more  widely 
known,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of  our  great  public  institutions. 

There  were  in  this  hospital  on  January  1,  1869,  356  patients;  202  males 
and  154  females.  About  150  of  them  were  private  patients,  or  patients  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  friends.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-six  patients  are  a  much 
larger  number  than  the  institution  was  originally  designed  to  accommodate, 
and  its  crowded  condition  has  been  considered  not  only  detrimental  to  the 
comfort  but  to  the  health  of  the  patients ;  but  this  difficulty  is  in  part  re¬ 
moved  by  the  use  of  the  rooms  recently  added.  The  additions  to  the  build¬ 
ings.  made  during  the  years  1867  aud  1868,  designed  for  infirmaries  to  the 
different  wards,  and  for  bath-rooms  and  water-closets,  were  much  needed; 
and  the  State  acted  wisely  in  making  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  them. 

Your  committee  can  freely  commend  the  management  of  the  hospital,  as 
far  as  their  investigation  extended.  It  has  all  the  essentials  of  such  an  in- 
stitution.  The  charge  of  S3  00  per  week  for  public  patients  is  much  less 
than  cost,  but  the  policy  of  the  board  of  trustees  is  to  keep  it  at  as  low  a 
rate  as  possible,  in  order  to  induce  counties  and  townships  to  send  their  in¬ 
digent  insane  to  the  hospital,  where  they  can  be  well  treated  and  well  taken 
care  of,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  suffer  at  home. 

The  treasurer's  statement  for  the  }'ear  1867,  shows  the  financial  condition 
of  the  institution.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  were  $77,776  66,  and  the 
expenditures  $77,659  88.  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $116  78. 
There  were,  however,  claims  against  the  institution  to  the  amount  of  $6,- 
U00  00.  For  the  year  1868  the  income  was  $75,579  75,  and  the  expenses 
$83,615  17. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL. 

The  following  extract  taken  from  the  last  annual  report  of  this  institu¬ 
tion,  contains  some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  selection  of  the  site 
which  was  chosen  for  the  hospital,  audits  natural  and  other  advantages: 

‘•That  distinguished  lady  (Miss  Dix)  whose  advice  was  solicited,  accom¬ 
panied  a  delegation  of  the  managers,  and  after  visiting  nearly  all  the  fit 
locations  near  Pittsburgh,  a  selection  was  made  of  a  farm  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ohio  river,  about  seven  miles  below  the  city,  which  was  bought 
through  private  benefactions.  Subsequently,  the  board  purchased  an  ad¬ 
joining  tract  of  land,  which  was  also  paid  for  by  generous  individual  aid. 
These  united  farms  contain  about  three  hundred  acres.  This  property  is 
readily  accessible  by  river  and  railroad;  possesses  an  abundant  supply  of 
uood  water  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes,  derived  from  a  spring  of 
sufficient  elevation  to  reach  all  the  stones  of  the  hospital;  it  possesses,  also, 
a  fine  quarry  of  excellent  free  stone.  In  honor  of  the  lady  mentioned,  this 
domain  was  called  ‘Pixmont,’  which  is  also  the  name  of  the  station  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  railroad  on  the  premises.  At  the 
base  of  an  abrupt  wooded  cliff,  the  railroad  extends  along  the  property 
2,600  feet  parallel  and  proximate  to  the  river.  From  this  cliff,  orchard, 
garden  and  pasture  lands  rises  to  a  summit  crowned  with  forest  trees  of 
the  altitude  of  400  feet.  Half  way  up  the  slope,  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  a 
site  was  chosen,  commanding  an  extensive  and  picturesque  prospect,  upon 
which  now  stands  an  imposing  structure — a  hospital  for  the  cure  of  ‘mind 
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diseased,’  an  asylum  for  the  care  of  those  upon  whom  God,  in  his  inscru- 
able  wisdom,  has  laid  a  chastening  hand.” 

The  first  part  of  the  structure  erected  was  a  centre  building,  but  this  being 
oon  found  too  small  to  accommodate  the  constantly  increasing  number  of 
atients,  the  western  extension  was  begun  in  1864,  and  completed  late  in 
807.  The  buildings  being  still  found  insufficient,  the  eastern  extension  has 
een  commenced,  the  State  having  already  appropriated  $77,000  00  towards 
ts  completion. 

In  May  last  there  were  272  patients  in  the  hospital,  of  whom  00  were  private 
patients  supported  by  their  friends.  All  seemed  as  comfortable  as  persons  so 
;3rribly  afflicted  can  be  made,  and  to  be  cared  lor  with  kindness,  and  accord- 
ng  to  the  most  approved  modes  of  treatment. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  that  the  receipts  from  all  sources,  for 
he  year  1807,  were  $177,018  24,  and  the  expenditures  8108,011  41,  leaving 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $8,390  83. 

As  several  charges  had  been  publicly  made  against  this  institution,  your 
committee,  although  not  considering  it  exactly  their  province,  took  upon 
themselves  the  task  of  making  a  pretty  careful  examination  into  its  affairs, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  results : 


1.  The  great  expenditure  of  money  is  accounted  for  by  the  immense  pile 
of  buildings  that  has  been  erected,  and  the  expensive  character  of  the  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  made.  Few  business  men  would  estimate  the 
cost  of  these  at  a  less  sum  than  was  actually  paid  for  them. 

2.  There  is  not  the  least  danger  of  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  giving 
way.  Owing  to  a  leaky  reservoir,  now  removed,  the  bank  at  the  rear  of  the 
buildings,  composed  of  loose  soil,  and  rocky  fragments,  threatened  to  slide 
down;  but  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  themselves,  rest  upon  a  strati¬ 
fied  diluvial  clay,  with  its  strata  rather  inclined  towards  the  hill,  than  from 
it,  and  must  remain  firm. 

3.  The  charge  made  for  public  patients  up  to  the  year  1867.  was  $2  50  per 
week,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  $3  00  per  week.  Private  patients  are 
charged  from  $4  00  to  $12  00  per  week/  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there 
were  three  patients  who  were  being  boarded  and  treated  gratuitously,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  such  cases  were  noticed  on  the  books.  It  was  also 
noticed  that  charges  were  sometimes  reduced,  when  patients  came  to  require 
less  attention. 

4.  The  whole  financial  management  of  the  institution  seemed  very  care- 


fully  attended  to  by  gentlemen  of  high  standing  in  the  community,  and 
whose  business  capacity  is  unquestioned. 

5.  The  institution  does  not  seriously  object  to  the  condition  upon  which 
the  last  State  appropriation  was  given,  and  the  present  managers  are  quite 
willing  to  have  the  State  more  largely  represented  in  the  board. 


THE  NORTHERN  PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL. 

The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  appointed  commissioners  to  select  a 
site,  purchase  a  farm,  elect  a  superintendent,  and  commence  the  erection 
of  buildings  for  an  institution  for  the  insane,  to  be  called  the  Northern 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Your  committee  accompanied  the  commissioners  thus  chosen  in  their 
search  for  a  proper  site,  and  concurred  with  them  in  their  final  selection. 
The  place  chosen  is  near  Danville,  in  the  county  of  Columbia,  and  possesses 
in  good  degree  all  the  requirements  named  in  the  act. 

The  plan  of  the  buildings  adopted  by  the  commissioners  was  submitted 
to  our  inspection,  and  it  is  but  just  to  sa}',  that  it  combines  in  an  eminent 
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degree  all  the  modem  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  hos¬ 
pitals  for  the  insane. 

Having  authorized  the  commencement  of  the  work,  the  State  will  not  of 
course  withhold  her  hand  until  it  shall  be  completed.  Such  an  institution 
is  greatly  needed.  There  are  in  the  State,  according  to  the  most  reliable 
estimates,  at  least  4,000  insane  persons.  There  are  accommodations  at  all 
the  Hospitals,  public  and  private,  for  only  about  1,6  00,  leaving  2,100  un¬ 
provided  for,  and  well  ascertained  facts  show  that  the  condition  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  insane  persons  who  are  confined  in  poor-houses,  jails  and  private 
houses  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  civilization,  and 
still  more  to  the  Christianity  of  the  age.  Economically  considered,  too,  it 
is  the  State’s  interest  to  change  as  many  of  its  inhabitants  as  possible 
from  a  consumptive  to  a  productive  class.  As  it  is,  the  labor  of  hundreds 
of  insane  persons  is  wholly  lost,  as  are  the  time  and  money  spent  in  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  them.  If  treated  in  time,  it  is  ascertained  that  at  least  eighty 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  insanity  are  curable.  It  is,  therefore,  the  obvious 
policy  of  the  State  to  have  hospitals  enough  to  treat  all  cases  as  fast 
they  occur.  With  this  new  institution  in  operation,  it  is  probable  that  our 
State  will  have  conformed  to  this  policy. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Xo  brief  description  can  do  justice  to  this  magnificent  establishment,  and 
no  other  can  be  attempted  here.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  state  a  few 
prominent  facts  concerning  it. 

The  grounds  consist  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  acres,  all  except  what 
the  buildings  stand  upon  being  occupied  as  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds. 
The  pleasure  grounds  alone  embrace  ninety-one  acres,  and  no  expense 
seems  to  have  been  spared  to  render  them  attractive.  They  have  three  and 
a  half  miles  of  carriage  drive  and  the  same  extent  of  foot-walk.  They  pos¬ 
sess  a  finely  diversified  surface,  adorned  with  grass,  shrubbery,  and  trees, 
and  at  many  points  they  afford  rural  views  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 
These  grounds,  however,  are  not  intended  simply  for  ornament ;  they  are 
considered  among  the  most  important  means  that  can  be  used  for  the  cure 
of  the  afflicted  inmates  of  the  institution,  and  in  a  walk  about  the  grounds 
you  will  encounter  many  of  them  sitting  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  read¬ 
ing,  conversing,  walking,  riding,  or  engaged  in  some  of  the  numerous  out¬ 
door  games  encouraged  by  the  authorities. 

The  buildings  consist  of  two  immense  blocks,  called  respectively  the 
male  and  female  departments,  and  a  number  of  smaller  structures  used  for 
various  purposes.  The  whole  cost  of  the  buildings  was  about  $800,000. 

The  buildings  are  ay  ell  furnished  in  all  their  departments,  and  kept  ex¬ 
ceedingly  clean.  The}"  are  warmed,  lighted  and  ventilated  according  to  the 
most  approved  modes,  and  no  public  institution  in  the  country  has  made 
better  provision  for  doing  rapidly  and  cheaply  such  work  as  washing,  iron¬ 
ing,  cooking,  Ac. 

There  is  an  immense  number  of  pictures  and  engravings  distributed  taste¬ 
fully  throughout  the  buildings.  Flowers,  wreathes,  and  air-baskets  are 
found  in  every  hall  and  corridor,  multitudes  of  statues  and  statuets  are 
nicely  niched  here  and  there,  and  at  every  convenient  spot,  nook  and  corner 
there  are  fountains  and  vases  all  arranged,  with  excellent  taste.  Exten¬ 
sive  libraries  and  reading  rooms  supply  reading  matter  for  those  who  wish 
to  read,  numerous  musical  instruments  give  opportunity  for  indulging  a 
taste  for  music,  fine  museums  gratify  those  who  are  curiously  or  scientifi¬ 
cally  inclined,  and  any  who  choose  can  play  at  billiards,  bagatelle,  ten-pins 
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or  croquet,  or  find  means  of  more  systematic  exercise  in  tlie  beautiful  and 
well-equipped  gymnasiums.  Those  who  want  to  work  can  do  so,  and  those 
who  wish  to  ride  or  drive  have  every  convenience  for  carrying  out  their 
wishes.  Frequent  lectures,  entertainments  and  exhibitions  serve  to  instruct 
and  amuse,. and  tea-parties  give  opportunity  for  social  culture. 

The  institution  is  divided  into  32  wards;  1G  in  the  male  and  16  in  the  fe¬ 
male  department.  About  500  patients  can  be  comfortably  accommodated. 
At  the  date  of  the  last  report  there  were  in  the  institution  344  patients,  of 
whom  172  were  males  and  172  females.  The  patients  are  divided  into  the 
same  number  of  classes  as  there  are  wards.  Here,  as  in  all  other  well  managed 
public  institutions,  the  importance  of  minute  classification  is  acknowledged. 
Many  poor  patients  are  kept  and  cared  for  free  of  charge,  and  many  others 
at  reduced  rates.  The  whole  system  of  treatment  seems  well  advised.  The 
receipts  last  year  were  $75,297  42,  and  the  expenditures  $76,006  90. 


ASYLUM  FOR  TIIE  RELIEF  OF  PERSONS  DRPRIVED  OF  THE  USE  OF  TIIEIR  REASON. 


This  praiseworthy  institution,  located  at  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  was 
opened  for  patients  in  the  }*ear  1817.  Its  original  cost  was,  for  the  farm, 
$12,752  82,  and  for  the  buildings,  $78,215  42;  and  $94,709  23  Lave  been 
contributed  to  it,  exclusively  from  private  sources.  1,585  patients  have 
been  treated  at  the  institution,  and  the  number  of  patients,  a  few  months 
since,  was  02:  males  33  and  females  29.  Twenty  managers  are  chosen  an- 
nually,  by  the  contributors,  but  the  institution  is  not  incorporated.  The 
expenses  for  the  past  year  were  $28,581  95,  and  the  expenditures  $30,088  12. 
This  asylum  is  well  kept,  and  has  all  the  facilities  for  the  treatmentof  the  in¬ 
sane  found  in  the  best  institutions  of  its  class. 


NEW  BRIGHTON  RETREAT. 

This  establishment  has  now  only  eight  female  patients,  though  it  can  ac¬ 
commodate  about  50.  Its  income  the  past  yeai  was  $3,940  00,  which  was 
all  expended.  The  original  cost  of  the  property  was  $5,000  00,  and  its  value 
is  now  estimated  at  $30,000  00. 


CLIFTON  HALL  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


This  institution  is  located  a  few  miles  east  of  Media,  in  the  count}*  of 
Delaware.  It  wras  established  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Given,  and  is  wholly  a  private 
enterprise.  The  grounds,  consisting  of  25  acres,  are  being  improved  and 
can  be  made  very  beautiful.  The  buildings  will  accommodate  about  36 
persons,  and  on  May  24,  1868,  there  were  in  them  21  patients  undergoing 
treatment. 

There  is  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  home  feeling  about  the  whole  estab¬ 
lishment,  that  suggested  the  inquiry  whether  the  insane  cannot  be  better 
treated,  other  things  being  equal,  in  small  than  in  large  establishments. 


REMARKS  CONCERNING  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  questions  that  are  now  claiming  pub¬ 
lic  attention  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  It  is  proper,  how¬ 
ever,  for  us  to  say  that  we  saw  nothing  in  the  management  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  of  this  class,  either  public  or  in  private,  that  could  justly  expose  them 
to  censure.  That  they  will  be  improved  in  the  future  is  probable,  but  that 
they  are  now  doing  a  noble  w*ork  for  humanity  none  can  fairly  question. 
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The  passage  of  some  more  definite  law  than  that  which  at  present  exists, 
in  relation  to  the  rights  of  the  insane  and  the  management  of  insane  hospi¬ 
tals,  will,  we  understand,  be  asked  for  at  the  present  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  such  a  law  seems  to  be  necessary, 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  BLIND  AND  IDI¬ 
OTIC. 

PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOB,  TIIE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

A  visit  to  this  well  known  institution  must  always  prove  interesting  and 
instructive  to  all  who  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate.  It  is  really  won* 
<derful  how  much  can  be  done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  well  directed,  pa¬ 
tient  teaching. 

The  buildings  will  accommodate  comfortably  upwards  of  200  pupils. 
The  number  in  attendance  when  we  were  there  was  190;  101  boys  and  89 
girls.  About  20  of  them  were  from  outside  of  the  State.  The  State  allows 
the  present  year  $240  for  each  indigent  pupil,  but  the  authorities  of  the 
institution  find  this  sum  insufficient  to  cover  expenses. 

All  parts  of  the  institution  were  inspected,  its  parlors,  school-rooms, 
halls,  dortnatori.es,  infirmaries,  dining-rooms,  kitchens,  laundries,  Ac.,  Ac., 
and  all  seemed  well  kept. 

A  necessity  of  such  an  institution  is  abundant  means  of  illustration,  and 
here  they  have  a  good  supply  of  pictures,  engravings  and  apparatus  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds.  Their  museum,  too,  is  filled  with  objects  of  interest  to  the 

•children. 

The  methods  of  instruction  are  those  usually  made  use  of  in  institutions 
of  like  character,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  We  witnessed  pupils 
receiving  instruction  in  the  several  stages  of  their  progress,  some  just  be¬ 
ginning,  others  further  advanced,  and  still  others  almost  through  their 
course,  and  all  seemed  to  be  making  steady  and  satisfactory  advancement. 

The  income  of  the  institution  for  1867  was  $80,841  90,  and  its  expendi¬ 
tures  $74,367  01.  Of  the  income,  $36,627  00  were  paid  by  Pennsylvania, 
$2,634  54  l:y  New  Jersej',  $1,242  40  by  Delaware,  and  $990  00  by  the  city 
<ol‘  Philadelphia. 

Your  committee  will  venture  to  make  a  few  suggestions  in  reference  to 
this  institution. 

1.  It  is  their  opinion  that  the  time  has  about  come  to  remove  the  insti¬ 
tution  into  the  country,  and  they  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  board  of 
managers  in  their  last  annual  report  state,  that  “they  have  not  lost  sight  of 
the  subject.”  The  reasons  for  removal  are  insufficient  grounds,  and  build¬ 
ings  too  small  and  in  many  respects  old-fashioned  and  inconvenient.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pupils  would  be  more  healthy  and  grow  up  with 
stronger  constitutions  if  allowed  the  sunlight,  fresh  air  and  free  exercise, 
of  which  a  residence  on  a  farm  in  the  country  would  permit  the  enjoyment. 

2.  They  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  pupils  should  spend  more  time  at 
work.  At  present  they  spend  in  this  way  about  one  hour  a  day,  and  this 
is  deemed  quite  insufficient  to  train  them  to  industrious  habits  or  to  teach 
them  trades.  This  suggestion  will  have  more  weight,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  children  are  in  indigent  circumstances,  and 
must  after  leaving  the  institution  earn  their  own  livelihood. 

3.  A  class  ol  pupils  should  be  organized  to  be  taught  by  the  method 
of  articulation.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  all  deaf  rnutes  can  not  be 
taught  by  this  method — it  may  be  an  unprofitable  waste  of  time  to  teach 
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many — but  it  would  be  wise  policy  to  form  a  class  of  those  who  can  be 
taught,  without  an  expenditure  of  too  much  time  and  effort,  and  give  them 
systematic  instruction.  The  committee  observed  that  something  is  done  in 
this  way;  but  they  would  like  to  see  tried  a  more  direct  and  careful  experi¬ 
ment.  The  results  claimed  elsewhere,  for  this  mode  of  teaching,  demand  it. 

PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTIUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Saturday,  May  23d,  was  spent  in  a  visit  to  the  institution  for  the  blind. 

'flie  buildings  belonging  to  this  institution  were  erected  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  they  are  by  no  means  as  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  used  as  they  might  be.  The  material  used  in  their  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  built,  greatly  expose  them  to  danger 
from  fire.  Besides,  they  are  much  too  small  to  accommodate  all  who  ask 
admission ;  and  the  grounds  attached  to  them  are  of  insufficient  size  to  al¬ 
low  that  amount  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  which  is  desirable.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  thought  that  the  time  must  soon  come  when  this  institution 
should  erect  larger  and  better  buildings,  in  the  open  country,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  populous  parts  of  the  city.  Some  loss  might  be  suffered  on 
account  of  lessening  the  attendance  at  the  weekly  concerts  given  by  the 
pupils;  but  this  loss  would  not  be  very  great,  if  the  institution  could  be 
located  on  some  one  of  the  many  lines  of  railroad  leading  out  of  the  city. 

The  buildings  will  now  accommodate,  comfortably,  about  175  pupils.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  in  the  institution  185  pupils,  and  about  50 
more  were  awaiting  admission.  Of  those  in  the  institution  all  but  about  26 
were  from  our  own  State.  The  most  reliable  statistics  show  that  there  are 
in  Pennsylvania  1,51)0  blind  persons,  and  allowing  the  time  of  instruction 
to  remain  at  six  years,  the  State  needs  an  institution  that  can  accommo¬ 
date  at  least  300  pupils. 

The  management  of  the  institution  is  in  good  hands. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  branches:  Orthography,  reading, 
writing,  pin-type  printing,  dictionary,  etymology,  grammar,  arithmetic, 
geography  (with  maps  and  globes,)  rhetoric,  history,  mythology,  natural 
philosoph}r,  natural  history,  physiology,  mensuration,  algebra,  geometry, 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  mental  philosophy,  Latin,  and  calisthe¬ 
nics,  or  physical  training. 

They  have  literary  societies,  libraries,  debates,  lectures,  &c. 

We  were  glad  to  see,  as  required  b}'  its  constitution,  that  systematic  in¬ 
struction  was  given  in  several  “mechanical  arts,”  as  well  as  in  intellectual 
knowledge.  The  boys  are  taught  to  make  brushes,  brooms,  whisks,  and 
mats,  and  to  weave  carpet,  cane  chairs,  &c. ;  and  the  girls  do  much  bead- 
work,  knitting,  &c.  This  department  is  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  quite 
self-sustaining,  the  income  last  year  being  $20,278  16,  and  the  expenditures 
$30,921  68  ;  but  instruction  is  more  the  object  of  it  than  profit. 

The  Mind  find  great  difficulty  in  securing  employment  after  leaving  the 
institution,  and  the  managers  are  earnestly  seeking  some  means  of  obvia¬ 
ting  it.  Mr.  Chapin,  the  principal  of  the  institution,  has  the  following  well- 
considered  remarks  upon  the  subject,  in  his  last  annual  report: 

••But  it  must  be  admitted  that  schools  and  workshops  to  instruct  the 
blind,  however  successful,  do  not  cover  the  whole  ground.  Many  of  their 
pupils  1  econie  organists  and  teachers  of  music  and  literature.  Others  earn 
a  c<  m  lb  liable  or  a  precarious  support  at  handicraft.  But  many  fail  utterly, 
vdio  are  Ik  meless.  without  capital  to  purchase  material,  or  a  helping  hand 
[o  aid  in  disposing  of  their  wares.  This  is  the  old  story,  annually  repeated ; 


but,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  accumulative  force.  For  the  truth,  verified 
by  stern  experience,  should  be  frankly  stated  and  a  remedy  sought. 

“What  is  that  remedy?  This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  important 
problem  yet  to  be  solved  in  ai^  system  providing  for  the  real  welfare  of  the 
blind'  in  this  country. 

“A  workshop  which  affords  employment  to  those  only  who,  by  superior 
skill,  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  gives  no  encouragement  to 
the  equally  industrious  but  slower  workman,  does  not  meet  the  case.  Nor 
is  a  home  department  for  the  industrious  blind,  with  all  its  unquestionable 
advantages,  entirely  free  from  difficult}'. 

“  But  it  is  believed  that  the  best  features  of  the  several  plans  now  in  op-  , 
eration  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain  might  be  combined  in  ah  en¬ 
larged  and  more  comprehensive  system  than  now  exists  here. 

“  This  might  embrace,  for  example  : 

“1.  A  manufactory. 

u  2.  Employment,  at  fair  wages,  for  all  who  are  able  to  board  outside. 

u  3.  Employment  of  the  blind  at  their  own  homes.  Material  for  work 
furnished  at  cost,  and  their  fabrics  sold  for  them. 

“  4.  Board  furnished  at  a  low  rate  to  the  females,  and  also  to  a  limited 
number  of  others  unable  to  earn  their  own  expenses. 

“Such  an  industrial  establishment  would  not,  of  course,  be  self-support¬ 
ing,  nor  would  any  other,  based  upon  the  labor  of  the  blind.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  to  found  an  institution  for  persons  suffering  a  great  privation 
in  which  so  much  good  could  be  accomplished  at  so  little  expense.  It  would 
be  conducted  on  the  economical  principle  that  its  beneficiaries  would  all  be 
producers,  and  contribute  all  in  their  power  towards  their  own  support. 
Man  y,  who  had  Veen  educated  at  public  expense,  would  be  employed  at 
their  own  homes,  or  board  like  others  in  families,  whose  career  otherwise 
would  be  idleness,  and  ultimately  pauperism.” 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  in  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Chapin,  by  establishing,  in  connection  with  the  institution,  a  “Home,” 
in  which  about  twenty  blind  persons  are  now,  under  the  direction  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  institution,  able  to  procure  a  livelihood. 

The  income  of  the  institution  for  the  year  1867,  was  $66,590  77,  and  its 
expenditures, $72,523  77.  , 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

A  farm  and  grounds  covering  sixt)'-five  acres  give  ample  opportunity  for 
out-door  work  and  exercise  to  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  this  institution. 

The  buildings  are  constructed  of  stone,  and  substantially  built,  but  they 
are  much  in  need  of  additions  and  repairs.  We  endorse  the  following  state¬ 
ment  and  request  of  the  superintendent,  found  in  his  late  report  :  “No 
definite  plan  has,  as  vet,  been  adopted  for  the  extension  of  our  buildings  and 
work,  although  the  necessity  is  becoming  more  apparent,  in  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  applications  for  admission,  as  the  benefits  of  the  institution  are 
more  widely  appreciated.  The  great  majority  of  these  applications  are  from 
families  of  poor,  or  of  very  moderate  circumstances,  whose  sympathies  and 
laudable  efforts  to  do  the  best  for  their  afflicted  children,  prevent  them  from 
placing  them  in  alms-houses.  The  rate  of  support  in  this  institution  is,  un- 
fortunately,  beyond  their  possible  means,  and  their  necessities  cry  aloud  to 
the  State  and  the  benevolent  for  relief.  Although  our  building  is  accommo- 
dating  -ixteen  more  inmates  than  was  contemplated,  we  might,  after  a  few 
interior  changes,  admit  twenty  more;  and  I  would  respectfully  ask  the  Legis¬ 
lature  for  such  an  increase  of  the  State  appropriation  as  will  admit  this  num- 
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her,  and  thus  bring  our  building  and  means  to  their  capacity  for  usefulness. 
While  doing  this  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  very  sensible  demand  for  a 
small  and  separate  receptacle  for  low  cases  of  idiocy.  Classification,  facility 
of  care  and  instruction,  and  humanity,  urge  some  such  arrangement  at  an 
early  day.” 

The  policy  that  induces  the  State  to  provide  for  any  of  her  feeble-minded 
children,  should  induce  her  to  provide  for  all  of  them;  and  it  is  within  our 
knowledge  that  many  such  persons  are  now  sufferers,  to  an  alarming  extent, 
in  the  alms-houses  of  the  Commonwealth. 

There  are  probably  2,000  idiots  in  the  State.  We  found  in  the  Training 
School  177,  of  whom  110  were  there  on  public  account,  and  02  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  friends.  Of  those  on  public  account,  80  are  supported  by 
Pennsylvania,  15  by  New  Jersey,  3  b}r  Delaware,  and  12  by  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  State  allows  the  institution  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each 
pupil,  but  this  sum  is  considered  by  the  officers  much  too  little,  since  in  many 
instances  clothing  has  to  be  furnished  as  well  as  board,  attendance  and 
instruction. 

All  the  children  who  are  considered  capable  of  being  taught  are  classed 
and  patiently  instructed.  The  others  are  amused  if  they  can  be. 

The  girls  who  can  learn  are  taught  to  sew  and  help  about  the  house.  About 
twenty  boys  are  constantly  employed  in  such  work  as  they  can  do  on  the 
farm,  this  being  done,  not  on  account  of  the  work,  but  with  the  hope  of  im¬ 
proving  their  health.  A  few  others  are  engaged  in  makimg  shoes,  brooms, 
Ac.,  but  such  occupations  are  found  to  be  too  sedentary. 

Your  committee  can  find  no  fault  with  the  management  of  the  institution 
in  any  respect. 

The  income  of  the  Training  School  for  1867,  was  $41,698  65,  and  the  ex¬ 
penditures,  $43,422  07. 

HOSPITALS,  INFIRMARIES,  DISPENSARIES,  Ac. 

This  class  of  institutions  is  so  numerous,  that  notices  of  them  in  this  re¬ 
port  must  necessarily  be  very  brief. 

*  .  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL. 

Since  the  year  1781  this  institution  lias  been  actively  engaged  in  caring 
for  indigent  persons  who  are  sick,  diseased  or  injured.  The  whole  number 
of  persons  treated  in  it,  since  its  foundation  up  to  the  25th  of  April,  1868, 
was  80,908,  of  whom  30,698  were  charity  patients.  At  that  date  there  were 
in  the  institution  1 14  male  and  42  female  patients.  It  can  accommodate  220. 

The  grounds  contain  about  4i  acres.  The  buildings  are  old,  but  seem  to 
answer  the  purpose  very  well.  The  furniture  is  plain  but  substantial. 

There  is  a  fine  library,  consisting  mostly  of  medical  works,  of  over  8,000 
volumes.  It  has  also  a  pathological  museum  of  great  value. 

The  income  last  year  was  $59,650  67,  and  the  expenditures  $58,500  34. 
The  income  is  wholly  derived  from  a  productive  capital  of  about  $460,000  00. 

The  property  is  exempt  from  taxation,  and  patients  are  received  without 
respect  to  locality.  Accident  cases  are  treated,  if  brought  to  the  institution 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  injury. 

wills’  hospital. 

This  hospital  continues  to  treat  patients  consisting  “of  such  respectable 
poor  persons  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  without  regard  to  color,  as 
may  be  atllieted  with  diseases  of  the  eye  or  limbs.” 
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The  following  copy  of  a  newspaper  report,  for  May  last,  will  indicate  the 
amount  and  kind  of  work  it  does  : 

“  Wills’  Hospital  During  May.—- The  report  of  the  operations  at  Wills’ 
hospital  for  the  month  just  passed  shows : 

“Patients  admitted— Males,  9;  females,  4.  Total,  13. 

“Patients  discharged  during  May — Males,  8;  females,  6.  Total,  14. 

“Number  of  patients  now  in  hospital- — Males,  11;  females,  7.  Total,  18, 

“Surgical  operations  for  May— On  house  patients,  11 ;  on  dispensary  pa¬ 
tients,  19.  Total,  30. 

“Number  of  dispensary  patients  during  May — New  patients,  224;  old 
patients,  84.  Total,  308. 

“  Whole  number  of  patients  treated  in  May,  321 ;  from  the  city,  255 ;  from 
the  country,  66.” 

The  institution  has  accommodations  for  about  35  patients,  but  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  over-crowded.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  1834,  and  the 
trustees  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  obtain  funds  to  erect  a  new  one. 

About  one-third  of  the  house  patients  ai  e  from  the  interior  of  the  State.  Pa¬ 
tients  are  charged,  when  able  to  pay,  but  the  great  majority  are  treated  gra- 
tuitously.  The  income  of  the  institution  is  about  $7,000  00  per  annum. 

THE  MARINE  HOSPITAL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

This  hospital  was  incorporated  oy  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved 
March  22.  1867.  It  is  located  in  the  city  of  Erie.  It  is  claimed  that  such 
an  institution  is  needed  at  this  point,  on  account  of  the  number  of  men.  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  trade  of  the  lakes  centreing  at  Erie,  and  the  numerous  bodies 
of  emigrants  that  stop  there  on  their  way  from  Canada  and  New  York. 

Your  committee  visited  Erie  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  May.  They  found 
at  that  time  that  little  progress  had  been  made  in  constructing  the  hospi¬ 
tal.  Drafts  of  the  buildings,  however,  had  been  prepared,  and  contracts 
had  been  entered  into  for  brick,  stone  and  lumber.  None  of  these  material- 
were  yet  upon  the  ground. 

Subsequent  to  our  visit,  the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid  with  ax 
propriate  ceremonies. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  dated  October  8th,  1868,  will  make  known  certain 
facts  in  connection  with  the  hospital,  and  show  what  has  been  done  since 
our  visit :  “  The  building  is  now  in  the  process  of  erection,  the  main  centre 
building  is  under  contract  for  the  sum  of  $41,857,  and  will  probably  be  en¬ 
closed  this  coming  fall.  The  foundations  for  the  wings  are  also  under  con¬ 
tract,  and  in  process  of  being  constructed.  The  whole  building  when  com¬ 
pleted  will  accommodate - -  patients,  and  is  designed  for  both  males  and 

females.  There  are  nine  directors  elected  annually.  The  citizens  have 
subscribed  the  sum  $10,000  00,  and  the  State  has  made  two  appropriations 
of  $10,000  each,  making  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  $20,000  00,  of  which 
the  first  appropriation  has  been  paid  and  $2,500  00  of  the  second.  The 
amount  already  expended  upon  the  building  will  probably  exceed  $30, - 
000  00.” 

It  appears  probable  that  the  property  now  owned  by  the  hospital,  con¬ 
sisting  of  some  60  acres  of  bluff  land  upon  which  the  buildings  are  being 
erected,  some  100  acres  of  flat  land  adjoining  the  bluff,  some  1,600  water- 
lots,  and  an  island  containing  several  thousand  acres,  may,  at  no  distant 
da\*,  yield  a  handsome  revenue,  and  we  are  quite  ready  to  express  our  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  policy  which  secured  them  for  a  benevolent  object. 


1*1  TT8BU UC1H  INFIRM  A  R  Y. 


Rev.  M.  A.  P  assavant  established  this  institution  sonic  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  The  buildings  were  erected  in  1851.  Additions  to  them 
are  now  contemplated.  The  grounds  contain  three  and  a-halfacrt  s. 

On  the  9th  of  May  last  the  whole  number  of  patients  in  t lie  institution 
was  30,  but  in  the  winter  the  number  increases  to  45  or  50.  It  relieves,  in 
a  quiet  way,  a  great  deal  of  suffering.  Its  management  mc<  i>  the  approba¬ 
tion- of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 


I’A  RltTSIl’s  SA  NAT  a  RIU  M. 


This  institution  is  located  near  Media,  in  the  county  of  I )<-].-*  cat <  .  It.- 
object  is  to  treat  persons  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  (  of  !'  ».-•  -am! 
opium. 

The  property  at  present  occupied  is  rented.  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  well 
known  as  the  former  superintendent  of  the  Training  School  for  f<  bh*-minded 
children,  has  charge  of  it.  He  had  in  the  institution,  in  M:  1  t ,  •  ■  ::*  25 
patients. 

Without  attempting  to  describe  the  methods  of  treat  min  u-v  of. 

we  feel  it  right  to  say  here  that  the  experiment  must  be  aeknov  Ic^vd  a 
success. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOSPITAL. 


This  hospital  is  at  Philadelphia,  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  (  ;  by.  It 
cost  some  $50,000  00,  and  has  had,  from  the  time  of  its  cst-hle  hm  it.  in 
1849,  about  GOO  patients  per  annum.  During  the  war  it  wa-  n  ]■.  •  --ion 

of  the  United  States  government.  Your  committee  did  no1  visit  it,  nor 
did  they  receive  from  it  a  direct  report. 

PHILADELPHIA  ORTHOPAEDIC  HOSPITAL. 

The  classes  of  cases  which  are  treated  at  this  hospital  include  clul  -foot, 
hip  and  spinal  diseases,  and  bodily  deformities  in  general.  Tue  b  ard  of 
managers  say,  that  “  The  necessity  of  this  charity  has  already  been  fully 
demonstrated  b}r  the  fact  that,  although  the  hospital  has  been  opened  but  a 
short  time,  a  large  number  of  wretchedly  deformed  persons,  most  of  whom 
have  been  children,  have  been  cared  for,  and  are  now  progressing  towards 
health.” 

The  whole  number  of  inmates,  since  the  foundation  of  the  institution,  is 
sixty -two. 

Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  board  of  twelve,  w  ho  elect  their  successors. 

About  $2,500  00  have  been  contributed  to  it.  from  all  sources;  and  it  is 
now  crippled  for  want  of  funds.  Its  whole  endowment  is  $1,000  00,  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  Charles  Macalister,  Esq. 


HOSPITAL  OF  THE. PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  PHILADELPHIA. 


This  institution  was  founded  in  1851.  by  Right  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter, 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  object  is  u  The  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  without  regard  to  creed, 
color,  or  country.” 

The  number  of  patients  treated  since  its  foundation  is,  in-door,  6,590; 
out-door,  54,564.  The  number  now  in  t lie  institution  is  102 — 58  males,  and 
44  females.  It  can  accommodate  150. 
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It  is  controlled  by  twenty-four  managers,  elected  by  the  contributors  of 
fifty  dollars,  or  upwards. 

Since  its  foundation  it  has  received,  from  all  sources,  about  $500,000  00. 
Its  income  lor  the  past  year  was  $34,422  04,  and  its  expenditures  $35,- 
130  03.  The  ground  was  a  donation,  and  the  building  cost  about  $200,- 
OO'O  00.  The  ground  could  not  now  be  purchased,  and  the  building  erected., 
for  less  than  $350,000  00. 

MERCY  HOSPITAL. 

This  hospital,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  and  was  founded  in  the  year  1841.  Its  object  is  “the  care  of  the 
sick  and  the  wounded  of  all  classes,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  color.” 
It  has  treated,  since  its  foundation,  8,000  in-door  patients,  and  rendered 
assistance  to  3,000  out-door  patients.  It  has  now  50  patients,  21  males 
and  23  females.,  but  can  accommodate  about  100. 

It  has  received  from  the  State  $13,000  00,  and  from  all  other  sources 
about  $102,000  00.  Its  income  last  year  was  $6,208  80,  and  its  expendi¬ 
tures  $6,013  25.  It  has  no  endowment,  but  depends  wholly  upon  what  it 
receives  from  pay  patients  and  the  contributions  of  the  charitable..  The 
property  belonging  to  the  institution  is  worth  $2.9,000  00. 

si.  mart’s  hospital,  Philadelphia. 

This  hospital  was  commenced  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St 
Francis,  under  the  direction  of  the  Catholic. bishop,  in  1855.  They  treated 
about  150  patients  per  annum,  until  1866,  when  they  removed  to  a  new 
building,  which  they  have  occupied  since  that  time.  No  distinction  of  any 
•kind  is  made  respecting  patients,  and  those  who  can  pay  do  so,  and  those 
who  cannot  are  cared  for  gratuitously.  In  1861  there  were  310  patients, 
from  140  of  whom  no  pay  was  received.  There  are  now  in  the  institution 
70  patients,  30  males  and  40  females.  By  crowding  it,  the  institution  will 
hold  100  beds. 

Six  doctors  attend  the  patients,  but  no  gentleman  has  any  part  in  its 

management. 

Its  income  the  past  year  was  $3,000  00,  $2,006  00  of  which  were  col¬ 
lected  by  the  women  belonging  to  the  society,  and  its  expenditures  about 
$4,000  00.  The  property  is  worth  $33,500  00.  gh  which  there  is  a  debt  of 

$14,000  DO. 

CHARITY  HOSPITAL. 

The  Charity  Hospital  was  founded  by  a  number  of  benevolent  gentlemen 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  I860,  and  its  design  is  tofnrnish  medical  and 
surgical  relief  to  the  sick  poor. 

The  whole  number  of  inmates  since  its  foundation  is  124,  and  its  dispen- 
sary  department  has  averaged  2,000  patients  per  annum.  At  this  time  it 
has  only  10  patients,  5  males  and  5  females.  It  can  accommodate  but  20. 

The  institution  is  managed  hy  18  managers,  chosen  by  the  contributors. 

If  has  received  from  all  sources  $4,829  83.  Its  income  last  year  was 
$1,030  90,  and  its  expenditures  $871  15.  It  owns  uo  property  except  fur¬ 
niture  and  a  small  supply  of  medicines. 

THE  NORTHERN  DISPENSARY. 

The  Northern  Dispensaiy  was  chartered  in  1817,  and  has  consequently 
been  in  existence  over  fifty  years.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  medical  aid  and 
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medicines  free  of  cost  to  the  poor.  To  show  that  it  faithfully  accomplishes 
this  object,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  in  the  year  1 8<>T  its  physicians 
treated  10,291  cases,  841  of  whom  were  treated  at  their  homes.  Its  receipts 
during  the  year  180*3  were  $9,043  42,  and  its  expenses  $9r930  14. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  DISPENSARY. 

This  institution  is  older  than  the  Northern  Dispensary,  as  it  was  char¬ 
tered  in  1*780.  Its  object  is  the  same,  and  during  1807  it  treated  18,702 
patients.  Its  receipts  for  that  year  were  $24,084  04,  and  its- expenses  $23,- 
950  34. 


HOMOEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  HOSPITAL  OF  PITTSBURGH. 

This  institution  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature,  April  4,  1800,  and 
opened  for  patients  August  1,  1800.  Its  object  Is  the  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  injured.  It  has  had,  since  its  foundation.  332  in¬ 
patients,  and  has  issued  4,37 9  prescriptions  free  to  out-patients.  At  present 
it  has  23  inmates ;  15  males  and  8  females.  It  can  accommodate  38. 

The  hospital  affairs  are  under  the  control  of  24  managers,  chosen  by  the 
contributors. 

The  amount  of  money  contributed  to  it  from  all  sources  is  $30,749  00- 
1  ts  receipts  last  year  were  $12,321  99,  and  its  expenses  $13,913  77-  Its. 
property  cost  31,822  63,  and  its  present  value  is  $45,000  00. 


HOSPITALS,  ETC-,  WHICH  WERE  NOT  VJSI7ED  AND  FROM  WHICH  NO  REPORT 3 

WERE  RECEIVED. 


No  reports  were  received  from  the  following  institutions,  and  we*  can  re¬ 
port  only  their  names  and  locations  :  Homoeopathic  Infirmary,  Christ  Church 
Hospital,  German  Hospital,  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  Hospital  and  Infirmary 
of  Incurables,  Jewish  Hospital,  Magdalen  Asylum,  Southern  Dispensary, 
Howard  Hospital  and  the  Children’s  Hospital,  all  of  Philadelphia.  There 
are  probably  others  whose  names  are  uuknown  to  us. 


ORPHAN  ASYLUMS,  HOMES-  FOR  FRIENDLESS  CHILDREN,  ETC 

Of  this  class  of  institutions  your  committee  visited  the  Northern  Home* 
for  Friendless  Children,  Uuiou  School  and  Children’s  Home,  Industrial  Home 
for  Girls,  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children* 
Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans,  Foster  Home  and  Philadelphia  Orphan  Asylum* 
in  Philadelphia;  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Orphan  Asylum,  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  Home  for  the  Friendless,  St.  Paul’s  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Sol¬ 
diers’ Orphan  Home,  in  Pittsburgh;  the  Children’s  Home  and  St.  James’ 
Orphan  Asylum,  Lu  Lancaster  ;  and  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  in  Wilkes- 
barre. 

In  addition,  they  received  direct  reports  from  the  Church  Home  for  Chil¬ 
dren,  Bedford  Street  Mission,  Orphans’  Home  and  Asylum  for  the  Aged  and 
Infirm  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  cluircli,  Western  Provident  Society  and 
Children’s  Home,  and  Lincoln  Institution,  in  Philadelphia i  St.  Joseph’s  Or¬ 
phan  Asylum  of  Erie;  York  County  Children’s  Home,  and  the  Home  of  the 
Friendless  for  the  city  of  Harrisburg  and  county  of  Dauphin. 

Some  statistical  statements  were  received  from  Col.  Geo.  F.  M’ Far  land* 
State  Superintendent  of  Soldiers’  Orphan  Schools,  from  the  following:: 
ni  -opal  Church  Home,  Pittsburgh ;  Rochester  Orphans’  Home,  Rochester „ 
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Beaver  county  ;  Zelionople  Farm  School,  Zelionople,  Butler  county;  Ernai 
Orphan  House.  Middletown,  Dauphin  county;  Womelsdorf  Home,  Womel 
dorf.  Berks  county;  Orphan  Home,  Germantown;  rt.  Vincent’s  Asylur 
St.  Vincent’s  Home,  St.  John's  Orphans’  Asylum,  Catholic  Home,  PM1 
phia;  and  St.  Paul's  Orphan  Home.  Butler. 

The  following  are  institutions  of  the  same  class,  all  in  Philadel]  h  -i,  ’ 
we  did  not  visit  them,  nor  receive  reports  from  them:  Children’s  Day  Nu 
sery.  Home  for  the  Moral  Reform  of  Destitute  Colored  Children,  Jewis 
Foster  Home,  Lutheran  Orphans’  Home,  Temporary  Home  for  Children 
Bethesda  Home  for  Orphan  Children,  St.  Joseph's  Female  Orphan  Asylun 
and  German  Reformed  Orphans’  Asylum. 

There  are  doubtless  other  institutions  of  the  same  kind,  not  included  b 
any  of  these  lists. 

The  following  table  contains  some  valuable  statistics  concerning  these  in 
teresting  charities.  We  are  sorry  the  reports  made  to  us  do  not  enable  ui 
to  give  it  more  complete.  We  trust  we  have  done  enough  to  show  how  val 
uable  full  statistics  would  be.  Detailed  descriptions  of  all  the  individus 
institutions  of  this  class  are  of  course  out  of  the  question  in  this  report: 
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soldiers’  orphans’  schools  and  homes. 

The  following  table,  compiled  November.  1868,  shows  the  number,  h  ^ation 
and  size  of  the  institutions  now  in  operation  as  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Schools 
and  Homes.  They  are  divided  into  three  classes — advanced  schools,  pri¬ 
mary  schools,  and  homes : 


Advanced  schools. 

County. 

Males . 

Females.. 

Total . 

Dayton  . 

Armstrong . . 

88 

73 

161 

Phillipsburg  . 

Beaver . 

G3 

72 

135 

White  Hall  . 

Cumberland  . 

116 

80 

198 

Uniontown . 

Favette . . 

87 

39 

126 

Cass  vi  lie . . 

Huntingdon . 

115 

89 

204 

.M’Allisterville . 

Juniata . 

127 

119 

246 

Blount  .lov.  . 

Lancaster . 

128 

70 

198 

Harford . 

Susquehanna . 

105 

73 

178 

Mansfield . . 

Tioga . . 

55 

48 

103 

Titusville . 

Crawford . 

86 

60 

146 

Chester  Springs . 

Chester . 

154 

73 

227 

Total . 

1, 124 

796 

1,920 

Primary  schools. 

Jacksonville . . 

Centre . 

59 

46 

105 

Lovsville  . 

Perrv . 

46 

31 

77 

Andersonburg . 

Perry . 

75 

55 

130 

Mercer . 

Mercer . 

67 

42 

109 

Bridgewater . 

Rucks . 

54 

41 

95 

Northern  Home . 

Philadelphia . 

156 

85 

241 

Lincoln  Institution . 

Philadelphia . 

81 

81 

Total . 

538 

300 

838 

Homes. 

P.  and  A.  Orphan  Asvlum . 

Allegheny  citv . 

87 

60 

147 

Home  for  Friendless . 

Alleghenv  citv . 

23 

9 

32 

Soldiers’  Orphan  Home . 

Pittsburgh . . 

18 

27 

45 

Episcopal  (  Lurch  Home . 

Pittsburgh . 

13 

16 

29 

Rochester  Orphan  Home . 

Rochester,  Beaver.. . 

1 

4 

** 

o 

Zelienople  Farm  School . 

Zelienople,  Butler. 

2 

2 

Emaus  Orphan  House . 

Middletown.  Dauphin . 

30 

36 

66 

Children’s  Home . 

Lancaster . 

54 

37 

91 

St.  James’  Orphan  Asylum  . 

Lancaster. . 

15 

15 

Home  for  Friendless  . 

Wilkesbarre,  Luzerne . 

55 

33 

88 

W  omels  iorf  Home . 

Womelsrlm’f  Rerks. 

37 

32 

89 

Church  Home . 

Philadelphia . 

20 

20 

Orphan  Home . 

Germantown . . . 

24  | 

16 

40 

St.  A  incent’s  Asvlum  . 

Taconw  Philadelphia . 

14 

St.  Vincent’s  Koine . 

PhiladelDhia. 

2 

2 

St.  John’s  Orphan  Asvlum  . 

Philadelphia . 

35 

35 

Catholic  Home  . " . 

Philadelphia . 

24 

24 

St.  Vincent’s  College . 

Westmoreland . 

4 

4 

Children’s  Home . 

Y ork  . 

18 

9 

27 

St.  Paul’s  Orphan  Home . 

Rutler . 

20 

5 

25 

Penn.  i.  s.  for  F.  M.  0 . 

Media,  Delaware . 

1 

1 

Nazareth  Hall . 

Nazareth,  Northampton . 

1 1 

1 

Total . 

449 

353 

802 

<  bv.n  l  tot  ds  for  advanced,  primary, 

and  homes . . . . 

2,  111 

1,449 

3,  560 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  State  is  now  maintaining  and  in¬ 
structing  3,5(50  children,  made  orphans  in  the  late  civil  war,  in  40  different 
institutions,  and  at  an  expense  not  much  less  than  $500,000  per  annum. 

We  visited  a  number  of  these  schools  and  homes,  all  of  which  seemed  to 
be  managed  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Our  inquiries  into  the  working  of 
the  system,  however,  while  we  find  much  in  it  to  commend,  and  are  well 
pleased  with  its  general  management,  have  induced  us  to  conclude  that 
more  effort  should  he  made  to  provide  homes  in  good  families  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  the  consent  of  whose  friends  can  be  obtained,  before  they  reach  the 
age  of  sixteen,  when  by  law  they  are  compelled  to  leave  the  schools.  That 
such  homes  could  be  found  almost  at  once  for  hundreds  of  them,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  found  for  multitudes  of  others  who  are  not  sol¬ 
diers’  orphans.  All  the  homes  for  friendless  children  consider  it  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  their  good  work  to  find  suitable  families  in 
which  to  place  their  children,  and  to  look  after  them  during  their  appren¬ 
ticeship.  That  the  State  should  imitate  this  policy,  at  least  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  is  done  at  present,  seems  evident  to  us,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  Because  it  is  better  for  the  children  to  grow  up  in  good  families  than 
in  schools. 

2.  Because  there  is  a  much  greater  demand  for  children  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  years  of  age  than  for  those  who  are  over  that  age. 

3.  Because  the  life  of  a  school,  a  boarding  school  as  these  soldiers’  or¬ 
phans’  schools  are,  is  not  very  well  calculated  to  fit  the  orphan  children 
who  attend  them  for  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  they  must  move. 

4.  Because  to  keep  the  children  in  the  schools  until  they  are  all  sixteen 
years  of  age  is  an  unnecessary  expense  to  the  State.  If  many  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  equally  well  taken  care  of  in  families  and  equally  well  educated  in 
our  common  schools  as  the}^  can  be  in  the  institutions  in  which  they  now 
are,  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  their  support  might  be  rapidly  di¬ 
minished. 


GIRARD  COLLEGE. 

In  connection  with  what  has  been  said  respecting  homes  and  schools  for 
orphans,  the  magnificent  charity  of  Stephen  Girard  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Girard  College  was  opened  in  1848,  audits  object  is  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  orphan  boys,  twelve  hundred  and  ninety  of  whom  have  en¬ 
joyed  its  benefits  since  its  foundation,  remaining  on  an  average  about  eight 
years.  At  present  it  has  about  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  student  in¬ 
mates,  and  is  considered  full. 

The  college  has  forty  acres  of  ground,  and  five  large  buildings  built  of 
marble.  The  principal  one  is  probably  the  finest  structure  of  the  kind  in 
America. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  college  is  composed  of  eighteen  gentlemen 
chosen  for  three  years,  one  half  by  the  select  council,  and  the  other  half  by 
the  common  council  of  Philadelphia.  Six  members  of  the  board  are  elected 
each  year.  There  are  at  present  in  the  institution  twenty-seven  salaried 
officers,  and  about  fifty  employees. 

Mr.  Girard’s  bequest  was  $2,000,000  00,  and  this  sum  was  expended  on 
the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  the  college  is  supported  out  of  the  income 
derived  from  his  residuary  estate.  The  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
the  college,  in  18f>7,  was  $152,303  71,  and  the  expenditures  $152,013  29. 

The  value  of  the  college  buildings  and  real  estate  is  estimated  at  $3,000,- 
000  00.  The  income  from  the  residuary  estate  was,  in  1867,  a  little  over 
$400,000  00,  and  this  income  probably  represents  property  worth  from 
$5,000,000  00  to  $7,000,000  00. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INSTITUTIONS  OF  CHARITABLE  CHARACTER. 

Your  committee  visited  the  Soldiers’  Home,  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Sol¬ 
diers’  Home  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Soldiers'  Home  in  Pittsburgh  occupies  what  is  known  as  the  hospital 
building,  belonging  to  the  corporation  of  u  The  Western  Pennsylvania  Hos¬ 
pital,”  and  before  the  establishment  of  the  department  for  the  insane  at 
Dixmont,  was  used  for  the  reception  and  cure  of  the  “  insane  and  afflicted, 
as  well  as  the  sick,  helpless,  and  infirm.”  It  still  admits  sick,  helpless,  and 
infirm  persons,  but  is  now  chief! 3'  occupied  by  those  whose  sufferings  were 
occasioned  b3T  the  war.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  75  such  per¬ 
sons  in  the  institution.  There  had  been  about  175  during  the  year. 

The  buildings  belonging  to  the  hospital  originally  cost  $63,139  74,  and 
the  land,  24  acres,  is  worth  $1,000,000  00. 

The  u  home”  is  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  a  fund  obtained  by  means 
of  the  sanitary"  fair  held  in  Pittsburgh  during  the  war.  The  expenses  for  the 
past  year  were  $18,074  33. 

The  Soldiers'  Home  of  Philadelph  ia  was  founded  in  1862.  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Cooper  Shop  Refreshment  Saloon  of  Philadelphia. 

It  1  las  received,  since  its  foundation,  3,105  sick  and  disabled  soldiers; 
and  t'13  number  of  its  inmates  is  now  220.  It  can  accommodate  350. 

Its  board  of  managers  consists  of  twenty-four  ladies  and  twenty-four 
gentlemen.  There  are  five  officers.  The  work  is  mostly  performed  by  the 
patients  ivho  are  able  to  do  it. 

The  institution  has  received,  from  all  sources,  about  $150,000  00.  The 
building  used  is  the  old  State  arsenal,  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  Filbert  streets, 
and  was  granted  to  the  managers,  without  charge  for  rent.  There  has 
been  added  to  it  $10,000  00  worth  of  improvements.  Its  expenditures  for 
the  past  3'ear  reached  $40,000  00.  The  donations  received  were  small,  and 
the  institution  was  compelled  to  reduce  its  principal  fund  from  $120,000  00 
to  $75,900  00,  in  order  to  meet  its  expenses.  Institutions  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  ought  to  be  cared  for  byT  the  National  Government,  and  there  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  that  this  one  will  be. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  Penn  Widows’  As3dum,  the  Howard  In¬ 
stitution,  Pennsylvania  Seaman’s  Friend  Society*,  the  Home  of  Aged  and 
Infirm  Colored  Persons,  and  the  Widows’  Home  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Women’s  Christian  Association  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Penn  Widows'  Asylum  was  founded  in  1852  by  several  benevolent 
ladies.  Its  object  is  to  provide  for  destitute  and  aged  females.  The  whole 
number  of  its  inmates  has  been  95,  and  there  are  at  present  55  in  the  insti¬ 
tution.  There  are  25  managers,  elected  by*  the  contributors,  and  they  em¬ 
ploy  a  matron  and  three  assistants. 

The  amount  of  money  received  from  all  sources,  since  the  foundation  of 
the  institution,  is  about  $20,000  00 ;  the  amount  received  the  past  year  was 
$7,004  62,  and  the  amount  expended  was  $7,010  97.  The  property"  cost 
about  $12,000  00,  and  is  not  worth  much  more. 

The  Howard  Institution  was  founded  in  1853,  by  an  u  association  of  wo¬ 
men  Friends,”  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  its  object  is  u  the  care  and 
reformation  of  discharged  female  prisoners.”  It  can  accommodate  20  in¬ 
mates,  and  has  now  14. 

'fiie  managers  consist  of  a  board  of  24,  elected  by  the  contributors.  Its 
officers  consist  of  a  matron  and  an  assistant  matron. 

The  institution  received  from  1858  to  1867,  inclusive,  $21,298  71.  Its 
income  the  past  year  was  $2,625  00,  and  its  expenses  $2,486  23.  It  has 
an  endowment  of  S3. 000  00.  The  property  belonging  to  it  cost  $7,000  00, 
on  which  there  is  a  mortgage  of  $1,500  00. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Seamen's  Friend  Society  was  founded  in  the  year 
1843,  and  its  object  is  “to  promote  the  social  and  moral  improvement  of 
seamen  at  home  and  abroad.” 

1  he  whole  number  of  its  inmates  has  reached  17,000,  though  it  has  at 
present  only  10.  It  can  accommodate  90. 

Its  managers  are  elected  annually  by  the  contributors.  It  has  one  su¬ 
perintendent  and  five  assistants. 

The  amount  of  money  contributed  to  it  is  §44,721  07.  Its  income  the 
past  year  was  $4,525,  and  its  expenditures  $5,540  54.  The  property  be¬ 
longing  to  it  cost  $10,000  00,  and  is  worth  $12,000  00. 

The  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  Persons  was  founded  in  1804 
by  a  number  of  persons  irrespective  of  sect,  color  or  sex,  and  its  object  is 
“  to  relieve  worthy  colored  persons  who  in  advanced  age  are  dependent  on 
the  charity  of  others,  by  furnishing  a  home  for  them  in  their  declining 
years.” 

The  whole  number  of  its  inmates  is  25,  of  whom  18  are  now  in  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  there  is  only  one  vacancy. 

There  are  28  managers  elected  by  the  contributors.  The  institution  em¬ 
ploys  but  two  paid  officers. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  contributions  is  $16,011  61  ;  the  income  for 
the  past  year  was  $2,720  21,  and  expenditures  $3,124  30. 

The  institution  has  saved  $2,000  00  as  a  building  fund.  Its  property  cost 
$5,000  00,  and  is  worth  $0,000  00. 

The  Widows'  Borne  was  founded  by  ladies  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1860.  Its  object  is  “to  provide  low  rents  for  widows.” 

Since  its  foundation  it  has  received  seventy-seven  inmates,  of  whom  forty 
are  in  the  institution  at  present.  It  can  accommodate  twenty-two  families. 

1  he  nine  managers  are  chosen  by  the  contributors.  The  amount  of  money 
contributed  to  it,  irom  all  sources,  is  $10,408  18.  During  the  past  year  its 
income  was  $402  ( >-0  from  rents,  and  its  expenses  $725  04.  The  property 
cost  $15,000  00. 

The  Temporary  Home  for  Destitute  Women  was  founded  in  1808,  by  the 
“Vt  omen’s  Christian  Association,”  of  Pittsbugh,  who  also  have  partially  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  “Christian  Home  for  Women.”  '  The  object  of  the  Temporary 
Home  is,  “to  rescue  the  depraved  from  vicious  companionship  and  crime, 
to  lead  them  to  resume  the  habits  and  duties  of  the  virtuous,  and  to  protect 
those  not  yet  fallen  from  temptation.” 

The  whole  number  of  its  inmates  has  been  sixty,  it  can  accommodate  thirty, 
and  has  six  at  present. 

1  he  board  of  managers  consists  of  sixteen  ladies  chosen  by  members  of 
the  association,  and  they  employ,  at  present,  but  one  matron  at  the  “Home.” 

The  amount  of  money  received  by  the  institution  is  $11,584  09.  Its 
property  cost  about  $1 1,000  00.  It  recently  received  a  donation  of  ten  acres 
ol  land  near  \\  ilkinsburg,  from  James  Kelly,  Esq.,  and  also  realized  about 
$10,000  00  from  a  fair. 

The  following  institutions  neglected  to  send  us  reports,  and  little  is  known 
of  them,  except  their  names,  and  the  list  of  these  is  probably  not  full:  Church 
Criiild,  Pittsburgh;  Widows'  Home  Association,  Allegheny;  House  of  In¬ 
dustry,  Pittsburgh;  ^Nurses’ Home,  Old  Alan’s  Home,  Sailors’  Home,  Preston 
Retreat,  Kosine  Association,  A* aval  Asylum,  St.  Ann's  Widows’  Asylum, 
Union  Benevolent  Association,  Home  Alissionary  Society,  Western  House 
oi  Industry,  House  ot  the  Good  Shepherd,  W  estern  Association  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor,  .Northern  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  in 
Philadelphia. 
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fc  IICOLS  OF  DESIGN. 

Your  comm  -,  cane  short  visits  to  the  Schools  of  Desig  hi  i'hilad  1- 
Alia  and  Pit'  ;,oth  of  them  seem  to  be  doing:  a  goo  d  work  in  ere- 

ating  a  taste  f  ■  a  '  'cure,  and  in  turning  that  taste  t<>  praUuv  1  account; 

but  as  it  is  n  'ioc  .  i  they  should  be  included  in  the  list  of  <’  rit  ible  in- 

*■ 

<t  itutions,  no  king  i  t  i  her  will  be  said  of  them  in  this  place. 


COUNTY  JAILS  AND  ALMS-HOUSES. 


Of  jails  your  committee  visited  only  Moyamensing  Prison,  i  Pi  i 
pbia,  and  the  jails  of  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties.  Of  alms-  cm  the\ 
visited  Blocklev  Alms-House,  Allegheny  County  Home,  and  Lancast .  ■  i. .  t  • 
Alms-House.  The  general  condition  of  the  institutions  visited  can  be  com¬ 
mended,  although  some  of  them  are  over-crowded,  but  there  is  reas  n  to 
believe  that  they  are  among  the  best  conducted  of  their  class  in  the  Statu* 
Abundant  evidence  is  found  in  the  reports  of  the  •*  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,”  made  to  Gov.  Curtin  in  18G-1, 
and  laid  by  him  before  the  Legislature;  in  the  report  of  the  joint  committee 


of  the  Legislature,  read  March  13, 18(15,  u  Upon  the  condition  of  the  prisons 
and  alms-houses  of  the  Commonwealth;”  and  in  the  reports  of  Mahlon  H. 
Dickinson,  Esq.,  who  was  duly  authorized  by  Governor  Geary,  under  an  act 
of  Assembly,  to  visit  the  several  prisons  and  alms-houses  of  the  State,  to 
show  that  a  proper  self-respect,  if  not  a  regard  for  the  higher  interests  of 
humanity,  demands  that  something  should  be  done  to  improve  our  modes  of 
keeping  and  taking  care  of  our  criminal  and  dependent  classes  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  These  reports  reveal  the  following  startling  facts: 

That  a  large  number  of  our  counties,  probably  one-half  of  them,  have  no 
alms-houses,  and  that  both  jails  and  alms-houses  in  many  counties  are  old, 
poorly  planned,  badly  built,  and  altogether  unsafe. 

That  many  counties  do  not  provide  proper  officers  to  manage  their  jails 
and  alms-houses,  and  that  in  consequence  the  discipline  is  bad,  the  classi¬ 
fication  loose,  and  the  whole  management  open  to  objection. 

That  in  the  jails  and  alms-houses  of  some  counties  the  keepers  and  stew¬ 
ards  make  money,  by  stinting  in  food  and  attendance  those  of  whom  they 
have  charge.  * 

That  in  many  jails  and  alms-houses  little  instruction,  either  secular  or  re¬ 
ligious,  is  imparted  to  the  inmates. 

That  at  least  1,000  insane  and  idiotic  persons  are  confined  in  our  county 
jails  and  alms-houses,  some  of  them  chained  and  large  numbers  of  them 
cruelly  neglected. 

That  the  several  thousand  children  in  our  alms-houses  seldom  have  sepa¬ 
rate  apartments  set  apart  for  them,  but  are  exposed  to  all  the  evil  influences 
that  surround  such  establishments,  and  if  instructed  at  all,  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  poorest  kind. 

That  the  formal  reports  made  by  the  authorities  of  many  of  our  jails  and 
alms -h  Aes  give  little  idea  of  their  internal  workings,  and  that  no  compila¬ 
tion  of  facts  based  upon  them  could  be  made  to  throw  much  light  upon  the 
great  social  problems  that  relate  to  crime,  disease  and  pauperism. 

These  statements  are  no  exaggerations.  For  proof  we  will  quote  a  para¬ 
graph  or  two  from  one  of  the  reports  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  above  alluded  to. 
He  speaks  of  prisons,  but  our  alms-houses  are  in  an  even  worse  condition : 

•*  It  is  not  deemed  necessary,”  he  says,  44  to  refer  more  directly  to  the  de¬ 
fects  in  the  construction  of  our  prisons.  Those  defects  are  numerous  and 
obvious ;  there  are,  in  the  best  of  them,  a  great  deficiency  of  cells  ;  in  the 
most  of  them  no  cells  at  all ;  very  few  can  be  regarded  as  safe  against  the 
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ing  industry  of  inmates  who  endeavor  to  escape;  many  have  no 

arrange-  for  the  accommodation  of  prisoners,  which  propriety  and  de¬ 
cency  domain  \  •  some  even  have  no  provision  for  the  separation  of  the 
sexes;  there  sterns  to  he  no  cause  of  complaint  in  the  food,  of  either  quan¬ 
tity  or  qualit  y. 

44  Many  prisons  visited  are  grossly  deficient  in  administration  ;  some  are 
not  provided  with  either  moral  or  religious  instruction  ;  most  of  them  are 
destitute  of  books  ;  and  in  many  the  prisoners  are  kept  in  entire  idleness  ; 
there  is  n<>  labor  nor  service  4  which  doth  divide  the  Sabbath  from  the 
week,’  and  what  little  good  was  left  in  the  prisoner’s  mind  and  manner  when 
committed,  must  be  nearly  driven  out  before  he  leaves  the  prison,  without 
any  bad  intention  on  the  part  of  the  jailors.  Such  prisons,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  become  schools  of  vice,  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  miserable  in¬ 
mate  graduates,  prepared  for  a  profession  of  law-breaking. 

44  While  looking  at  some  of  the  evils  that  attend  the  administration  of 
prisons,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  ex-officio  labor  of  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  as  jailor,  might  be  dispensed  with  to  the  benefit  of  the  prison. 
This  is  not  for  want  of  ability  in  that  officer,  but  from  two  facts:  First , 
that  he  was  not  elected  sheriff  for  any  ability  he  had  shown  to  govern  a 
prison  ;  second ,  that  whatever  ability  he  may  have,  or  acquire,  to  be  a 
jailor,  that  ability  and  experience  becomes  valueless  b}r  the  legal  provision 
that  prevents  his  re-election  as  sheriff,  and  thus  excludes  him  from  the  office 
of  prison-keeper.” 

For  further  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  our  assertions,  we  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  from  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  and 
Philanthropy,  Yol.  X,  No.  2  : 

44  1.  At  this  moment,  then,  a  visitor  may  see  prisons  so  carelessly  placed 
and  enclosed,  that  the  prisoners  talk  freely  with  any  person  who  may  be 
passing  near  the  wall,  and  this  wall  being  broken  through  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  an  escape.  In  fact,  numerous  escapes  in  this  way  are  known  to 
have  occurred. 

“2.  Jails  so  badly  placed  and  built  that  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year  dampness  so  prevails  that  the  moisture  trickles  down  the  walls  of 
the  lower  cells,  and  prevents  their  being  used  except  in  disregard  of  the 
health  of  the  inmates, 

“3.  Jails  so  poorly  provided  with  the  means  of  cleanliness  as  to  make  the 
whole  population  dependent  upon  night  buckets,  or  the  personal  attendance 
of  the  keeper,  for  answering  the  imperious  calls  of  nature;  and  this,  too,  in 
situations  where  drainage  is  easy. 

4,4.  Jails  so  limited  in  accommodations  that  during  every  term  numbers 
of  their  inmates,  sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen,  are  forced  into  companion¬ 
ship  by  night  and  by  day.  Consequently  we  have — 

445.  Jails  in  which  licentious  conversation,  ribaldry,  obscenity,  are  fre¬ 
quent,  in  which  the  hardened  offender  associates,  without  restraint,  with 
the  youth  who  is  in  confinement  for  the  first  time,  and  upon  some  petty 
charge,  such  as  noisy  conduct,  malicious  mischief,  or  the  like. 

44  Is  this  the  uniformity  which  sixty  years  ago  was  announced  as  the  rea- 

i/  o 

sonable  object  of  the  government? 

44  Is  this  the  reparation,  is  this  the  wholesome  discipline  intended? 
Are  these  the  proper  preparatory  schools  in  which  individuals  are  to  be 
trained  for  their  favorable  reception  of  the  correctional  influences  of  our 
penitentiaries?  Are  these  the  places  to  which  public  officers  can,  with  con¬ 
sciences  clear  towards  God  and  man,  consign  the  susceptible  and  wayward 
natures  of  the  young?  These  jails,  it  must  be  added,  are  not  the  temporary 
and  merely  provisional  resorts  of  newly  settled  regions,  remote  from  the 
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great  roads,  and  restricted  by  poverty  from  a  liberal  exj 
are  to  be  found  within  sight  of  the  thoroughfares  of  our 
counties  which  boast  of  their  agriculture  and  their  man. 
inhabitants  of  which  would  resent,  as  an  offensive  dispar 
gestion  that  they  are  behind  their  fellow^-citizens  in  the 
of  good  sense  and  patriotism.” 

The  first  step  necessary  to  be  taken  to  correct  the  evils  v 
up  in  the  administration  of  county  penal  am1  pauper .establi 
gested  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  lliila 
previously  referred  to : 

•  “  It  is  believed  that  the  prisons  of  the  State  require  m-  re  s 

they  now  have  ;  that  they  ought  to  be  placed  under  a  regular 
shall  include  steadiness  of  discipline,  mercy  in  its  administrate 
accountability,  with  such  a  general  supervisory  care  as  shall  ere. 
lie  to  know  that  all  is  done  in  the  way  of  justice  which  the  law  re¬ 
in  the  way  of  mercy  which  religion  suggests,  and  all  in  the  way  of 
ment  which  is  due  to  humanity,  and  the  high  philanthropic  character 
State.  And  this  requires  one  or  two  general  agents,  who  have  "•  roper  e 
of  what  is  due  to  the  prison,  as  well  from  justice  as  from  mercy,  who,  havi 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  principle  of  constructing  and  conducting  prisons, 
shall,  by  frequent  visitations,  assist  the  superintendent  to  cany  out,  to  its 
fullest  extent,  the  intention  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  com¬ 
pare  the  workings  of  the  system  in  one  county  with  those  in  another,  and 
leave  to  all  the  benefit  of  the  improvement  which  each  may  adopt,  to  see 
that  every  part  of  the  intention  of  the  just  laws  of  our  State  are  carried 
out,  and  all  the  capabilities  of  a  prison  for  the  moral  improvement  of  its  in¬ 
voluntary  inmates  be  put  into  use ;  and  then  a  strictly  impartial  report  of  all 
the  ordinary  occurrences  be  made  to  the  Legislature  annually,  with  such 
statements  of  the  success  of  attempts  at  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
prisons,  as  may  correct  the  errors  of  some,  and  encourage  the  exertions  of 
others — what  has  been,  and  howr  it  has  been. 

“This  supervision  can,  of  course,  be  rendered  effectual  only  by  those  who 
have  their  hearts  in  the  work ;  who  feel,  not  only  for  the  cause  of  justice 
but  for  the  good  even  of  the  guilty;  who,  while  they  admit  of  no  morb 
sensibility  for  the  situation  of  the  convict,  will  allow  no  indifference  to  h 
capabilities  as  a  man  to  prevent  them  from  using  all  efforts  to  restore  1 
society  an  amended,  if  not  a  useful  member;  who  will  have  a  pride  in  e 
deavors  to  make,  even  the  prisons  in  the  State  mental  hospitals,  in  whi( 
those  who  have  no  hope  of  departure  into  this  world,  may  be,  in  son 
measure,  prepared  for  a  departure  into  the  world  that  is  to  come ;  and  from 
which  the  discharged  shall  go  forth,  with  determination  and  qualification, 
to  become  useful  elements  in  the  social  system. 

“It  is  hoped  that  the  statements  made  above  will  show  the  necessity  <  f 
some  further  legislation,  to  promote  the  usefulness  of  prisons,  beyond  the 
negative  condition  of  preventing  crime,  by  withholding  the  culprit  from 
society — furthering  that  usefulness  by  giving  to  those  houses  the  positive 
character  of  schools  of  sound  morals.” 

To  effect  this  supervision  a  State  agent  is  considered  necessary;  and. 
with  reference  to  such  an  agent,  the  report  remarks  further,  that  “A  man 
with  his  heart  in  the  work  would,  by  his  labors,  add  abundantly  to  the  ell  - 
ciency  of  our  prisons,  and  the  benefit  of  our  alms-houses.  He  would,  by 
his  personal  communication  with  the  inspectors  and  keepers  of  the  prisons, 
lend  them  a  hearty  co-operation  in  all  the  best  modes  of  administration, 
while  each  would  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  other,  and  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  penal  and  pauper-houses  would  become  perfect  in  their  adaptation  to 
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r  wants  of  the  inmates;  and  the  representatives  of  the  people 
it ure  of  the  State  would  feel  that  they  were  acting  upon  the 
ition  of  republicans,  when  they  were  providing  for  a  humane 
of  the  alms-houses  and  prisons  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

THE  CCN 3! DERATIONS  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
BOARD  OF  STATE  CHARITIES. 


mittee  feel  that  to  one  who  will  carefully  read  and  reflect  on 
v  been  said,  no  formal  argument  need  be  addressed,  in  order  to 
.n  of  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  board,  with  proper  agents 
.,  to  systematize  and  supervise  the  correctional  and  charitable  in- 
ol*  the  State.  But  it  may  be  well  to  present  a  summary  of  the 
ations  by  which  the  views  of  your  committee  in  favor  of  the  estal>- 
,nt  of  such  a  board,  can  be  sustained.  These  considerations  are  as 


ws 

riii 


The  reports  from  the  different  institutions  reporting  to  the  Legislature 
ould  be  received,  collated,  condensed,  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  in 
a  single  volume,  and  this  volume  could  be  scattered  broadcast  over  the  State. 
They  are  now  received  at  different  times,  placed  upon  the  desks  of  members, 
and  generally  lost.  The  suggestions  they  contain  produce  little  effect  upon 
the  Legislature,  and  none  at  all  upon  the  public  mind. 

2.  The  statistics  of  our  correctional  and  charitable  institutions  could  be 
collected,  tabulated,  and  made  to  do  their  work  in  the  interest  of  humanity. 
At  present  there  is  no  system  of  collecting  statistics  in  use  in  this  State. 
Each  public  institution  collects  such  as  it  sees  proper,  or  neglects  the  whole 
matter.  Carefully  prepared  tables  and  forms  should  be  sent  out  from  a  cen¬ 
tral  office,  be  tilled  up  at  the  several  institutions,  and  returned  for  arrange¬ 
ment  and  publication. 

3.  The  Legislature  could  have  reliable  authority  upon  which  to  depend 
in  making  appropriations,  and  there  could  be  an  agency  to  see  that  the 
money  appropriated  was  properly  expended. 

4.  A  proper  inspection  of  all  public  institutions  could  be  secured,  and 
this,  too,  without  destroying  the  individuality  of  any  of  them. 

5.  More  system  could  be  introduced  among  our  public  institutions  as 
a  whole,  and  they  could  be  made  to  work  more  in  harmony  for  the  common 
good. 

0.  Valuable  information  respecting  the  public  institutions  of  other  States 
and  countries  could  be  spread  before  the  people ;  and  even  private  charity 
might  be  aided  in  its  work  of  doing  good.  The  benevolence  of  the  State 
wants  direction  and  organization. 

7.  The  great  questions  of  social  science  now  pressing  themselves  forward 
for  solution  could  undergo  discussion,  and  light  be  thrown  upon  the  causes 
of  penury, pauperism  and  crime. 

8.  The  economy  of  establishing  a  State  Board  of  Charities  is  the  same 
as  that  which  establishes  direction  and  supervision  in  factories,  in  railroads 
and  with  respect  to  systems  of  schools. 

The  whole  argument  is  well  summed  up  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Charities  for  1867.  The 
Board  say,  “  a  little  thought  will  probably  show  candid  and  disinterested 
persons,  that  there  ought  to  exist  somewhere  a  greater  central  power  to 
adopt  and  carry  out  a  uniform  policy  in  the  administration  of  the  State 
Charities. 

“  Decentralization  is  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  political  institutions, 
and  to  the  genius  of  our  people.  It  is  important  for  the  life  and  efficiency 


of  local  charitable  institutions,  ancl  desirable  for  /the  sake  of  »• 

the  duties  of  charity  widely  among  the  community,  anr1  so  -m 

home  to  the  hearths  and  hearts  of  the  people.  But.  on  tl  le  uuioi*  hand, 
centralization  of  some  kind  is  absolutely  necessary  for  accomplishing  the 
objects  aimed  at  by  the  establishment  of  the  separate  instit  utions. 

“  The  subjects  of  the  charity  of  the  State  admit  of  being  cdassed  according 
to  ages,  general  condition  and  wants;  therefore,  we  nave  an  asylum  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  tender  age,  reformatories  for  youth,  hospitals  for  the  insane  or 
diseased,  special  institutions  for  special  classes,  as  the  blind*  the  mute,  and 
the  like.  To  a  certain  extent  the  special  wants  of  these  clashes  can  be  best 
met  by  separate  establishments,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  under  local  boards  of  directors,  who  should  have  the  powers 
needful  to  carry  out  the  special  ends  of  the  institution.  But  nil  these  es¬ 
tablishments  have  certain  common  ends,  and  they  should  be  directed  by  one 
general  policy.” 

In  accordance  with  the  views  above  presented,  your  committee  dtvsire  to 
present  to  the  Senate  the  following  bill  providing  for  the  organization  of  a 
Board  of  State  Charities,  to  which  they  ask  such  consideration  as  its  merit 
demands  : 

A  X  ACT 

To  create  a  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Conunoniuealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met ,  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same ,  That  the  Governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  appoint  five  commissioners,  who,  together  with  the  general  agent  and  secre- 
tary  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Public  Charities. 
One  of  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  one  for  two 
years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one  for  five  years,  unless 
sooner  removed.  Appointments  to  fill  vacanies  caused  by  death,  resigna¬ 
tion  or  removal,  before  the  expiration  of  terms,  may  be  made  for  the  residue 
of  such  terms,  by  the  Governor,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Senate;  ancl 
all  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  expiration  of  terms  shall  be 
made  in  the  same  manner,  and  shall  be  for  the  period  of  five  years  each. 

Section  2.  Two  of  the  five  commissioners,  so  originally  appointed,  shall 
be  residents  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  a  resident  of  the  county  of 
Allegheny. 

Section  3.  The  commissioners,  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  shall 
respectively  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  required  of  other  State  officers, 
which  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  who 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  administer  said  oath.  The}"  shall  have 
power  to  elect  a  president  out  of  their  own  number,  to  appe  int  a  general 
agent  and  secretary,  and  to  adopt  such  regulations  for  the  transact!  a  of  the 
business  of  the  board,  and  the  management  of  its  affairs,  as  they  may  deem 
expedient. 

Section  4.  The  said  board  shall  be  provided  with  a  suitable  room  in  the 
State  Capitol,  in  which  it  shall  hold  its  meetings,  and  it  shall  meet  therein 
at  least  once  in  every  three  months.  The  time  for  such  regular  meetings 
shall  be  fixed  at  the  time  of  its  organization.  The  commissioners  shall  receive 
no  compensation  for  their  services,  but  their  actual  traveling  and  other  ne¬ 
cessary  expenses,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  Treasurer  upon  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  Auditor  General. 

Section  5.  The  general  agent  and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
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ofHce  for  three  yeafs,  unless  sooner  removed.  He  shall 
e  hoard,  ex-  '• eio ,  and  it  shall  he  his  duty,  subject  to  the 
Ion  of  said  1  rd,to  keep  a  correct  record  of  its  proceeed- 
a  clerical  services  as  it  may  require,  oversee  and  conduct 
i  ness,  visit  all  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  in  the 
oiu^ein  each  year,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  as  much 
oftener  as  the  hoard  may  direct,  examine  the  returns  of  the  several  cities, 
counties,  wards,  boroughs  and  townships,  in  relation  to  the  support  of  pau¬ 
pers  therein,  arid  in  relation  to  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  and  he  shall 
p re}) are  a  serien  of  interrogatories  with  the  necessary  accompanying  blanks, 
to  the  several  institutions  of  charity,  reform  and  correction  in  the  State,  and 
to  those  havi  ng  charge  of  the  poor  in  the  several  counties  thereof,  or  any 
sub  division  of  the  same,  with  a  view  to  illustrate,  in  his  annual  report,  the 
uses  and*  best  treatment  of  pauperism,  crime,  disease  and  insanity.  He 
mil  also*  arrange,  and  publish  in  his  said  report,  all  desirable  information 
)i>  <o»viiing  the  industrial  and  material  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  bear- 
,  upon  these  subjects,  and  shall  have  free  access  to  all  reports  and  returns 
>w  required  by  law  to  be  made,  and  he  may  also  propose  such  general  in¬ 
stigations  as  he  may  think  best,  for  the  approval  of  the  board.  He  shall 
3  paid  annually  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  and  his  actual  traveling 
vpenses. 

Section  (>.  The  said  commissioners  shall  have  full  power,  either  by  them- 
lves  or  the  general  agent,  at  all  times,  to  look  into  and  examine  the  con- 
ition  of  all  charitable,  reformatory,  or  correctional  institutions  within  the 
ite,  financially  and  otherwise;  to  inquire  and  examine  into  their  methods 
instruction,  and  the  government  and  management  of  their  inmates;  the 
cial  conduct  of  trustees,  directors,  and  other  officers  and  employees  of 
i  same ;  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  grounds,  and  other  property  cou¬ 
rted  therewith,  and  into  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  their  usefulness 
nd  good  management ;  and  for  these  purposes  they  shall  have  free  access 
»  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  all  books  and  papers  relating  to  said  institu- 
>ns  ;  and  all  persons  now  or  hereafter  connected  with  the  same,  are  hereby 
•ected  and  required  to  give  such  information,  and  afford  such  facilities 
,  inspection  as  the  said  commissioners  may  require ;  and  any  neglect  or 
fusal  on  the  part  of  any  officer  or  person  connected  with  such  institution 
comply  with  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  act,  shall  subject  the  offender 
a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  sued  for  and  collected  by  the  gen- 
al  agent,  in  the  name  of  the  board. 

Section  7.  The  said  commissioners,  by  themselves  or  their  general  agent, 
are  hereby  authorized  and  required,  at  least  once  in  each  year,  to  visit  all 
the  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State,  receiving  State 
aid,  and  ascertain  whether  the  moneys  appropriated  for  their  aid  are,  or 
have  been  economically  and  judiciously  expended ;  whether  the  objects  of 
the  several  institutions  are  accomplished;  whether  the  laws  in  relation  to 
them  are  fully  complied  with;  whether  all  parts  of  the  State  are  equally 
benefitted  by  them,  and  the  various  other  matters  referred  to  in  the  sixth 
section  of  this  act ;  and  in  their  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  to  embody 
the  result  of  their  investigations,  together  with  such  other  information  and 
recommendations  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

Section  8.  The  said  board  shall  also  require  their  general  agent,  at  least 
once  in  every  two  years,  to  visit  and  examine  into  the  condition  of  each  of 
the  city  and  county  jails  or  prisons  and  alms  or  poor-houses,  and  shall 
possess  all  the  powers  relative  thereto  mentioned  in  the  sixth  section  of  this 
act;  and  shall  report  to  the  Legislature  the  result  of  the  examination,  in 
connection  with  the  annual  report  authorized  by  this  act. 


v  9.  It  shall  be  the  clut}'  of  all  persons  b  •  arge  or  oversight 

'ioor  in  any  city  or  county  of  this  State,  or  any  subdivision 
..  .  .  v.  .  d  of  all  persons  having  charge  or  control  of  county  jails  or  pri- 
go!.,..  .  nk-houses,  and  of  all  other  persons  having  charge  or  control  over 
ar  y  ‘  charitable,  reformatory  or  correctional  institution,  not  now  by 
law  red  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  same,  to 
mane  report,  annually,  to  the  said  general  agent,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  he  shall  prescribe,  of  such  facts  and  statements  concerning  the 
same  as  he  may  require ;  and  all  charitable,  reformatory  and  correctional 
institutions  now  required  by  law  to  make  annual  reports,  shall  hereafter 
make  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  said  general  agent  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  January  in  each  year;  and  all  such  institutions  now  necessary  or 
that  may  hereafter  desire  to  receive  State  aid,  shall  annually  give  notice  to 
the  said  general  agent  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year, 
of  the  amount  of  any  application  for  State  aid  they  may  propose  to  make, 
and  of  the  several  purposes  to  which  such  aid,  if  granted,  is  to  be  applied. 

Section  10.  Whenever  such  institution  shall  thus  give  notice  of  asking 
for  State  aid,  the  general  agent  shall  inquire  carefully  into  the  ground  of 
such  request,  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  the  aid  is  asked,  the  amount 
which  will  be  required,  and  into  an}'  matters  connected  therewith ;  and  in 
the  annual  report  the  result  of  such  inquiries  shall  be  given,  together  with 
the  opinions  and  conclusions  of  the  board  thereon. 

Section  11.  The  several  members  of  said  board  are  each  hereby  author- 
ized  to  administer  oaths  in  examining  any  person  or  persons,  relative  to  any 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiries  authorized  by  this  act. 

Section  12.  Xo  member  of  said  board  shall  be  interested,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  contract  for  building,  repairing  or  furnishing  any  institu' 
tion  which  by  this  act  they,  or  any  one  of  them,  are  authorized  to  visit 
inspect :  nor  shall  any  trustee  or  other  officer  of  any  of  the  institutions  ein“ 
braced  in  this  act  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  commissioner  or  general  age11! 
hereby  created. 

Section  13.  The  Board  of  Public  Charities  shall  annually  prepare  a11^ 
print  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature  a  full  and  complete  report  of  all  their 
doings  during  the  year  preceding,  stating  fully  in  detail  all  expense8  in~ 
curred,  all  officers  and  agents  employed,  with  a  report  of  the  general  ageut 
and  secretary,  embracing  all  the  respective  proceedings  and  expenses  clurPo 
the  year,  and  showing  the  actual  condition  of  all  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions  within  the  State,  with  such  suggestions  as  the  board  may  deem 
necessary  and  pertinent.  And  the  said  general  agent  and  secretary  is  hereby 
authorized  to  prepare  the  necessary  blanks,  and  forward  the  same  in  good 
season  to  all  institutions  from  whom  information  or  returns  may  be  needed, 
and  to  require  a  prompt  return  of  the  same,  with  the  blanks  properly  filled. 

Section  14.  The  said  board  may,  at  its  discretion,  if  the  general  agent 
shall  be  unable,  by  press  of  duties,  to  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the 
board,  appoint  a  corresponding  secretary,  at  a  salary  not  exceeding 

dollars,  who  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  board 
and  perform  such  other  clerical  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WILMER  WORTHINGTO: 
RUSSELL  ERRETT, 

J.  P.  WICKER  SHAM. 
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